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TALE OF A CORONATION PROGRAMME 



The Pay When 
Everything 
Went Wrong 

It is expected that millions of copies 
will be sold of the official Coronation 
Programme in aid of King George’s 
Jubilee Trust, and its launching reminds 
us of the story of an official coronation 
programme in aid of Edward the 
Seventh’s Hospital Fund. The story 
has not been told before, though it was 
one ofithe small sensations of Fleet Street. 

King Edward was enthusiastically in¬ 
terested, for the Fund was dear to his 
heart, and Court officials \vere eager 
in helping. Many were the meetings 
between one whom wo will call X and 
the Duke of Norfolk (father of the present 
Earl Marshal), with Church dignitaries, 
lesser officials at St James’s Palace, and 
the staff of the Master of the Horse at 
Buckingham Palace Mews. ■ 

Cause of the Trouble 
As the guests began to arrive from 
abroad each was assigned a place in 
coach or carriage for the procession. 
At last X received what seemed the plan 
in its final perfect form. So, with an 
pdo by the Poet Laureate (which in 
itself nearly met. with disaster, owing to 
bad scanning by the. poet), with many 
beautiful illustrations, with descriptive 
letterpress, and with its .vast array of 
names, the programme was handed to 
the printers. Proofs were sent as an 
act of courtesy to • the newspapers, 
which quoted liberally from them. 

It was this newspaper publication 
which led to ,the trouble. Immediately 
after publication editors were informed 
that the programme was inaccurate and 
, iinavithorised I ' 

What had happened was that, with¬ 
out warning X, an official had filled in 
certain gaps with imaginary names, 
intending to substitute the real names 
wlien the last doubts were dispelled. 
Thus the supposedly final list was 
premature; skeleton names remained 
in a few of the carriages where those of 
actual persons should have been given. 
An Atmosphere of Anxiety 
In his telegram to the papers the 
I official had meant it to be understood 
that some of the nanies were incorrect 
and their mention unauthorised, but 
the newspapers inferred that the entire 
■ programme was unauthorised. 

Down to Windsor Castle went X to 
lay the matter before King Edward. 
With a great company of guests the 
King had gone to Ascot, and. X, after a 
long conference with Sir Francis Knollys, 
awaited his coming. When, late in the 
afternoon, the King returned, the Castle 
seemed charged with an atmosphere of 
anxiety which grew to tense alarm when, 
early in the evening. Sir Frederick 
Treyes, the famous surgeon, arrived in 
company with another eminent doctor, 
and went at once to see King Edward. 


The King did not join his guests at 
dinner; the evening meal of Sir Francis 
was set on a tray in his little office. He 
came down toward ten o’clock with 
the unnerving knowledge that the King 
was gravely ill, threatened with appen¬ 
dicitis. 

Yet, shaken and prostrate as he was, 
the King allowed Sir, Francis to discuss 
the threatened programme with him, 
and comrhanded him to do everything 
possible to repair the mischief, to save 
the fortunes of the publication, and so 


secure an enrichment of his cherished 
Fund; he even Iiad a thought for the 
unfortunate position of X. 

With his food still untasted. Sir 
Francis waited while X drafted a tele¬ 
gram for the newspapers. This he read, 
approved, and signed, and away it went 
to London, assuring the Press that the 
publication, in spite of certain in¬ 
accuracies which would be corrected, 
had the sanction of the King. 

. Alas, the effort was fruitless. Suddenly 
the world was horrified to learn that the 


King was to have an operation which, 
widely known and practised since that 
day, was then new, and terrible in it! 
suggestion to a grief-stricken nation. 

■ The next day stacks of the ill-fated 
programme were loaded into lorries, and 
sent away to be. pulped and converted 
into fresh paper. Only the review copies 
were ever seen ; the rest were destroyed. 

When the Coronation dook place, two 
■months later, there was no official 
programme, and no contribution to the 
Fund cherished by King Edward. 


In th e Merry Month of May 


The Crowning of King Willow 


C ricket, like the cuckoo and the 
summer, is y-cumen in. The Test 
team is back from Australia. The first 
century has been made. 

This cricket season will be one of 
stock-taking in preparation for the visit 
of the Australians next year. But the 
New Zealanders will be with us to give 
our batsrrien and bowlers a trial run. 
We may deal with them first. 

New Zealand’s best bat is J. L. Kerr 
of Canterbury, the home of the Canter¬ 
bury lamb. He scored three centuries 
against the visiting M C C. team in the 
Antipodean summer before last. M. L. 
Page, who captains the eleven, is a sound 
and stylish bat, W. N. Carson a hard¬ 
hitting left-hander, and J. R. Lamason 
another forcing batsman. On these, 
with H. G. Vivian, left-hander, and the 


team’s best all-rounder, they will most 
depend for runs. But as backing they 
will have E. W. Tindill, a good wicket¬ 
keeper, who came over here with the 
last All Blacks Rugby team ; A. W. 
Roberts, an old Test player ; and M. W. 
Wallace, the best of the youngsters. 

Their bowlers are rather an unknown 
quantity, but J. Cowie is a promising 
fast bowler, and they have in Roberts a 
good fast medium, and two left-handed 
slow bowlers in N. H. Gallichan and 
H. G. Vivian. It is an alert fielding 
eleven, but if English wickets this 
summer are hard and dry they will have 
their work cut out to keep down runs. 

This, as last, ought to be a season of 
tips and downs. Kent led in the cham- 
. pionship race till halfway through last 
summer, and then faded away. York¬ 


shire failed, and Lancashire’s stubborn¬ 
ness brought, them no reward. Notts 
was the bowling county, with Voce, and 
with Larwood still a power, but their 
batting was not good enough, and it was 
left to Derbyshire to win the champion¬ 
ship—their first for over a generation. 

Derbyshire will make a great effort to 
keep their laurels. They have Copson 
back from Australia and T. B. Mitchell, 
one of the better spinners, to Bowl, with 
Pope, Townsend, and Worthington to 
help. Worthington may be able to show 
himself a better. bat than he was in 
Australia, and Townsend is a pillar of 
strength. ' ' 

Yorkshire will bo their doughtiest 
rivals.' They will have Leyland to bat, 
and Verity to bowl, with Bowes and 
ContinuecI on page S 
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London Without a Crime Against 
Its Buses All Peoples . 


What It Is All About 

THE PASSENGER PAYS 

London has been thrown into con¬ 
fusion by the great bus strike on the' 
eve of the Coronation. , , • 

The busmen being' so popular With 
the public, such an event has created 
intense disappointment among the long- 
suffering and hard-working people of 
London. ’ It is not to be doubted that 
the ‘ busmen can obtain :j ustice in any 
claim they'may have against the Trans¬ 
port Board, but they are idle even as a 
Board of Enquiry is sitting at the Guild¬ 
hall,The men declare that the strain 
of their work is too great for them and 
ask fordheir working day to be shortened 
by half an hour. This would give them 
a 7J-hour day with 5-|- hours of actual 
working and the Transport Board 
declares that it cannot afford it. 

It is well that we should understand 
the facts on which the trouble rests, - - 

Busmen are public servants. A large 
part of city life depends on their per¬ 
formance of . their duty. It is a very 
serious thing, therefore, wheh busmen 
arc in dispute with their immediate 
employers. 

The Real Employers 

We say immediate employers because 
the real emiployers of busmen are the 
public. If wo take the case of London, 
the buses, tubes, and trams are in the 
care of a public authority, the London 
Transport Board. This body pays small 
interest on its capital, and publishes a 
full balance-sheet; , 

' When, therefore, the busmen or other 
employees ask for more wages (or, as in 
this case, for shorter hours wliich will 
cost ^500,000 a year) we can tell at once 
whether the fares received provide a: 
fund big enough to enable the Board to 
meet the demand. 

We'also see clearly that, if the fares 
do not meet a call for better labour 
conditions, that does not end the argu¬ 
ment. The public form the final court of 
appeal in the matter. 

If busmen can show that they dcscrv'c 
to have more wages or shorter hours, 
and if existing fares do not provide the 
money required for the purpose, the 
public are faced with a call upon them 
to consent to increased fares. 

Of National Importance 

It is an issue which cannot be evaded. 
London employs, through a public 
board, a body of men to run its buses. 
It has no right cither to underpay or 
overwork them or to put, them in a 
specially privileged position. Most of 
the people who travel by bus work for 
. wages themselves, and, while they have 
no right to obtain cheap fares by under¬ 
paying the busmen, the busmen have no 
right to make other wage-earners pay 
them more than they themselves receive. 

The issue is of national importance. 
Bus Wages come out of Bus Fares. 

The average earnings of London bus 
drivers and conductors are not low. The 
driver's average weekly wage is 14s 
and the conductor’s ’ is ^4'7s., The 
majority, that is to say, earn more than 
the average bus passenger. The hours 
are short. Including all waiting about 
the average is 8 hours and 3 minutes a 
day, while the hours actually working 
on the-buses are only six. Other ad¬ 
vantages are; Free uniforms; two 
weeks holiday with pay ; and pensions. 

HAVE YOU 

bought two copies {one for a 
friend abroad and one for your¬ 
self) of the C N Coronation Extra ? . 

Send Him Victorious 


Guernica, the ancient capital of the 
T 3 asques, is destroyed, its houses burnt, 
its people fled or dead among the ruins. 

If this was the work of the bombing 
squadrons of General Mola, who was 
attacking it on his way to Bilbao, it was, 
in the words of Lord Cecil, one of the 
most horrible things ever done. 

, It has been denied by General Franco, 
the rebel commander advancing bn 
Bilbao, that he was responsible foir this 
appalling outrage against all the laws of 
civilisation and humanity. It is difficult 
to believe him. A Roman Ca.tholic priest 
declares that the sky was black with 
planes. 'Whatever happened, or however 
it happened, the fact remains* that a 
helpless town and its unresisting people 
have been the victims of a brutal fury. 
If this car; happen in Spain it can happen 
anywhere. It can happen in England. 

In the interest of all civilised peoples 
the truth must be laid bare, and the 
destroyers of Gueriiica denounced by the 
whole world, in the world’s own interest.- 
The only way to prevent, a repetition of 
the outrage is to stop the war. 

Those who by their action have lent 
to those taking part in it the weapons by 
r\'hich such deeds are committed have 
a terrible responsibility. They should 
take it no longer,' 

EAT MORE SUGAR 

One More World Agreement 

The peoples of the world are to be 
encouraged to cat more sweet things. 

This decision has been reached at the 
Intenrational Sugar Conference which 
has given fair play to all.- It is al.so 
proposed that a controlling body should 
be set up and that during the next two 
years exporting countries should not 
make full use of the sugar export quotas 
allotted to them. These export quotas, 
however, will be big enough to ensure 
that the price of sugar to consumers will 
not be unduly forced up. The inter¬ 
national agreement will bo for five years. 

KING WILLOW 

Continued Irom page 1 . 

Smailcs to back him. Sutcliffe is not yet 
on the shelf as a Number One bat, and 
he has Mitchell to go in with him first 
wicket. Young N. W. Yardley, Hutton, 
and A. B. Sellers, the captain, will make 
a good middle for the batting. 

Kent have lost Freeman, Chapman, 
and probably Fagg, but they have Ames 
and 'Valentine and some good youngsters. 
Middlesex will have an eleven always 
likely to give the visitor to Lord’s a run 
for Ins money, with Patsy Hendren, 
J. H, Human, Price, ’ Hulmc, and 
Compton to bat, and Robins, Sims, and 
Peebles to bowl. Compton is an oncomer. • 

Gloucestershire have Hammond, the 
best bat ori this side of the world, with 
Barnett, who showed how good he was. 
on the other. Sinfield and Goddard will, 
be a help as bats, but the county is 
short of bowlers. Notts, already men¬ 
tioned, still have Larwood and Voce. 
Hardstaff and Keeton arc the mainstay 
of the batting, and the side has an 
inspiring captain in Heane. ' 

Surrey has a strong batting side on 
paper, and D. J. Knight is coming to 
support E. R. ,T.. Holmes, Barling, 
Sandharn, and Fishlock. The bowlingis 
stronger than it has been for some time. 

Esse.x has a fine team of triers with 
L. G. Crawley, Nichols, J. W. A. Stephen¬ 
son, O’Connor, and K. Fames when he 
can spare the time. These players, with 
Wyatt from Warwick, the Langridges 
of Sussex,, and Gimblett, the hitter, of 
Somerset, will all be worth watching. 


Battleship Sunk All Our Coal To 
BY A Bomb Belong To Us 

The State To Buy It 


Dramatic Stroke in the 
Spanish War 

The aeroplanes of the Basque 
Government have succeeded in sinking 
a battleship of 15,000 tons and proving 
all naval theories to be wrong. 

The vessel was the.Espana, General 
Franco’s only battleship. She had 
ordered a British ship hot to approach 
Santander, the port to which she was 
carrying iron ore, and the British captain 
called for help, which quickly came front 
shore, five aeroplanes swopping over the 
Espana and: dropping bombs on her. 
One bomb penetrated her magazine, 
and .so terrific was the damage that the 
warship sank in less than an hour. 

A destroyer saved the officers, and, it 
is said, some Italian and German ad¬ 
visers on board, but about 600 of the 
crew are said to have perished. Among 
the wreckage picked up were cuttings 
from German newspapers, and the 
Basque authorities deelaro that German 
gunners were on board the Espana. 

HISTORY IN THE POTATO 

Probably few of us were aware of it, 
but there was a- potato shortage in Our 
midst earlier in the year. 

Under the Government marketing 
scheme growers are told how many acres 
they should plant; by exceeding the 
maximum appointed they grow more 
potatoes than the market can absorb 
and so cause such a reduction in price as 
to make the crop a loss to the farmers. 
To prevent this a fine of an acre is 
levied for excess acreage grown. 

Last year farmers did not plant all 
the land they might have done, so in 
March there was a shortage of supplies. 
In earlier days that would have been 
serious to us, for the loss could not liave 
been made good, but supplies came in 
from the Continent, prices were kept 
stable, and we all had enough. 

Very different was it when the potato 
crop failed in Ireland less than sixty 
years ago. Great numbers of peasants 
were reduced to starvation. A Mansion 
House Fund raised ;fi50,ooo, but* so 
lieavy was the blow that Ireland suffered 
another heavy drain on its population, 
its people pouring across the Atlantic 
never to return to the beautiful land 
which had failed to feed them. 

MAKING FRIENDS WITH 
A BAT 

Superstitious people who stupidly 
believe it unlucky to handle a bat mav 
be interested to know that a keeper is 
nightly handling three of these little 
creatures at the Zoo. 

They are common English bats, which, 
removed from freedom, have been too 
frightened to eat, and have to be per¬ 
suaded to take food by having it pressed 
against their mouths. They are thriving 
on the treatment, and will soon feed 
from the food put in their cage. 

Bats can be tamed and made com¬ 
panionable. One used to fly free in its 
master’s room and greet his entry with 
piping shrieks of delight. If not taken 
up at once it would climb his clothes, 
nuzzle him with its head, lick his hands, 
and then hang itself on his chair. 


All the coal in this country is in 
future to be owned by the State. 

The Governpient has announced that 
it is to pay £66,450,000 to the owners, 
whpse average -income, from royalties 
. (as the sums paid to them for the coal 
mined are called) has amounted to 
'£4,430,000 a year. ‘This decision does 
not directly affect the mining companies, 
except that they will in future pay the 
State instead of private people or bodies 
like the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

The income of the. Church of England 
from these royalties has been the biggest 
sum of all, £300,000 a year. 

It is an extraordinary' situation that 
will now arise, for the. coal will belong to 
the nation, while the only means to get 
it will be through somebody clse’s rhines. 

ARE THINGS GETTING BETTER? 

By the Chancellor o! the Exchequer 

If only we could find some way of 
removing ■ that fear of attack from 
somewhere else which is almost uni¬ 
versal, and Which yet may rest on 
nothing more solid than imagihation, 
the nations of the world might joyfully 
return to the ways of peace and the 
building up of their own happiness and 
prosperity instead of devoting them¬ 
selves to the means ■ of- destroying one 
another. ' ' ; . 

When I scan the intcrnatibrial horizon 
today it seems to me that, in spite of 
certain still-threatcniiig Clouds, there is a 
- very definite and perceptible lightening. 


SAVING AN CLD FRIEND 

Ten pounds is needed to buy back 
one of our old war horses from . Flanders, 
and a generous reader in.Port Elizabeth 
has sent us half that amount. 

, Will anyone send tho other half for us 
to forward to Our Dumb Friends League, 
which is organising this campaigh to 
save these old warriors from slavery ? ^ 
The officials'of’this.League know of 
many horses' now much too. old for 
tho work which is put 911 them. 


TWO NATIONS PULL DOWN A FENCE 

Ever since 1920 thick barriers of 
barbed wire have guarded the. frontier 
between Jugo-Slavia, and Bulgaria, 

Lately the Jugo-Slay frontier authori¬ 
ties decided to remove them. So pleased 
were the people in the frontier districts 
on either side that they \vould not wait 
for tho barbed wire to be taken tuvay; 
a!s so6n as' they heard of the, decision 
they destroyed the ugly barrier to friend¬ 
ship between the two nations. 

Things Seen 

London streets jammed with traffic 
With nbfone bus to be seem 

A motorist holding up traffic by 
filling up with petrol on • Westminster 
Bridge. . - ; ' 

[From a C N ivindoii’) 

. A ten-year-old sent back by her 
mother to pick up a' ticket she had 
thrown down on leaving a tram. 


AN APOLOGY TO THE OLD VIC 

The C N wishes to make amends to 
the Old Vic for ascribing the criticism 
of Julius Caesar by Miss Joan Taylor to 
a performance in that excellent theatre. 

The performance which proved .such a 
disappointment to this young enthusiast 
took place at another theatre in London. 

When the Old Vic presents Julius 
Caesar we hope Joan Taylor will be 
there. She will witness a Shakespeare 
play as it should be performed. 


Things Said 

The wonderful recovery in Australia 
is due to the courage with which the man 
on the land stuck to his job. ' 

• Agent-General for West Austr.alia 

The individual has only one choice : 
he must bend or break. Herr Hitler 

The man who doesn’t use his legs is 
on his way to Harley-strect. 

Sir Geprge Tilley 

Our common life would be poorer 
without the grace and colour with 
which artists endow it. Lord Snell 
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The Animal Kingdom Waiting For a King 



The King of Beasts Marshals 
his Forces for the Great 
Processional Way 






A Lion Outside 
the Palace 


The Golden Springbok of Charing Cross 


A Sea Horse at the Old 
Admiralty Gate 


An Elephant on the 
Abbey Annexe 


A Leopard 
in the Mall 


An Eagle looking 
dov/n thj Mali from 
the Victoria Memorial 


A Lion in 
Trafalgar Square 


The Unicorn 
at the King’s 
Gate 


Millions ol people will watch the King riding through London in his Crown, and there will he hundreds of animals also looking down on the six miles of the Coronation route. Some Of 
these queer creatures are covered up, but we have found this little zoo in wood and stone and bronze left free to loin the soectators of the, greatest procession London has ever seen. 
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CORONATION 

ACADEMY 

Children and Landscapes 

GEORGE THE FIFTH ON HIS PONY 

While all the rest of the world hangs 
out its bunting for the Coronation, the 
Royal Academy hangs its pictures on 
the walls of Burlington House. 

It is a handsome display, and it seems 
to be all the handsomer for Coronation 
Year. No’great artist has sent a,picture 
of the year, but taken altogether the 
paintings and the sculpture are of a 
higher order of merit than usual, and 
there is a notable absence of freakish ■ 
efforts, for which we must be thankfuL 
V What may strike the visitor first and 
most is the large number of pictures of 
children, and pictures any child can 
understand. They begin in the first 



' Princess Elizabeth ■ Dr E. J. Dillon 


Youth and Age — Busts at the Academy 

gallery with Fi'ancis Dodd’s Roundabout, 
and no gallery after is without one or 
two. Wc liked as well as any David 
Buchanan’s amitsing .subject of the little 
girls standing on the edge of a crowd 
arid talking at the top of their voices. 
He calls it Public Speech. Then there 
are Janies Cowie’s Two Schoolgirls of 
Scotland, who are so solemn; Hilda 
Harvey’s Holidays, and Anna Airy’s 
Blackberry Harvest. Needless to say, 
vast numbers of portraits are added to 
this Children’s Garland, but the crown 
of them all is not a painting, but the 
sculptured head of Princess Elizabeth. 
The sculptor is Zsigmond de Strobl... 

A Famous Journalist 

The sculpture this year is not over¬ 
powering in size, but excellent in its 
portraiture. A contrast to Princess 
Elizabeth’s childish features is that of 
the head of Dr E. J. Dillon, grave, 
thoughtful, and serene, an excellent piece 
of work by another foreign sculptor, an 
Austrian lady, Catherine Vareshine, who 
knew this famous journalist in Italy, 
He was a good friend of the C N, and m 
the days before the war was the best- 
known journalist on the Continent. 

Other sculpture wo noted was the 
head by Sir William Reynolds-Stephens 
of Sir Bernard Partridge, who draws the 
cartoons in Punch, and that by George 
Paulin of Sydney Lee, whose paintings 
of rock and crag are to be seen here. 

There is one picture of pathetic 
interest to which we think all eyes will be 
drawn. It is that of King George the 
Fifth painted by Alfred Mannings, show¬ 
ing the King on his white pony Jock in 
the woodlands of Sandringham. Jock 
is still there, peacefully growing old. 

Scenes in Old England 

One of the attractions hardly ever 
missing from any Academy is that of the 
landscapes and the paintings of bits of 
old England, or familiar scenes in it. 
Oliver Hall’s Sulgrave Church is one of 
these, Bernard Priestman’s On the Way 
to Wuthering Heights is another; 
Barnet Fair and Stamford Bridge at 
Chelsea may also be included. 

Besides all these there are the paint¬ 
ings which all will look for as pictures to 
talk about. In addition to the fine art 
of Russell Flint as displayed in many 
graceful groups, there will be Dame 
Laura Knight’s Palladium, and George 
Belcher’s two most amusing paintings 
of Brother Petch sitting at his ease and 
of the charwoman gloating over the 
contents of her bag. 


T/ie Children 

A Very Gallant 
Gentleman 

The Man Who Did What 
He Could 

When an Australian air-liner which 
disappeared last February was found 
wrecked on the MaePherson ranges of 
Queensland the C N told the strange 
story of the rescue of two survivors, 
Mr Proud and Mr Biristead of Sydney,' 
who were at their last gasp/ ' ,, ; ; v 
They had been there nine days,' and 
the number who had,escaped from the/ 
burning wreck of the plane had;been 
three; but the third, Mr J. G.AVcstrayi 
of London, had left them to seek help. 

The tale of the heroic endeavour 
wliich ended in his death has now been 
told. He left the plane with' liis back 
badly burned, and made his way down 
a gorge of the mountain, uiiknowiiig or 
unmindful of his peril. . He scrambled, 
torn and bleeding, on a trackless descent 
such as no bushirian would willingly 
undertake. 

Waiting for the End 

He cliriibed down through' sti'cams, 
over fallen trees, through ■ masses of 
clinging creepers, and he must have so 
travelled for hours. At the last he fell 
over a 25-feet waterfall, half blinding 
himself and fracturing his wrist; but 
he \yent on, though his strength was 
ebbing fast, and when he could go no 
farther he sat down on a rock and waited 
for the end. 

There he was found by a search party 
of bushriien ; arid near there is his grave. ’ 

. Few finer deeds have been done than 
this by an Englishman, who was a 
visitor for a few weeks in the land where 
death met him, but who truly gave his 
life in the gallant endeavour to help 
his companions. 

THE BTC AND THE LCC 

Berlin and London Shake Hands 

There is to be a particularly happy 
exchange of visits between British and 
German children this year. 

The Berlin Town Council and the Lon¬ 
don County Council have fixed it up. 

In July a hundred Berlin children 
will come here and stay at the homes 
of English children, who will in turn be 
entertained in Germany. 

, German children have arranged 
similar exchanges with America, Italy, 
France, and other countries. 

We hope all our educational author¬ 
ities will interest themselves in so 
fruitful a movement. At present it is a 
small thing, and we ought not to be 
satisfied until hundreds of thousands of 
such friendly e.xchanges have become a ■ 
commonplace. 

FREE TRADE FOR THESE 

We Cannot Do Without Them 

We arc no longer a Free Trade 
country, and it is difficult to realise many 
of the minor disadvantages of Protection. 

The Board of Trade gives notice that 
applications have been received to. 
import free of duty the following 
articles : 

A Leitz optical dilatonieter, having provision 
for testing metals and alloys either in a vacuum 
or a gaseous atmosphere. 

A tool-maker’s microscope ; a vertical com¬ 
parator, optical type ; and an optical dividing 
head incorporating a reading microscope. 

An electric gauging instrument for measuring 
and recording at regular intervals the thickness 
of strips of paper of limited length. . 

Before licensing their importation, the 
Board has to advertise the applications 
to make sure that such instruments are 
not made here 1 


\s Newspaper 

~ LIVES BUSY 

BEFORE MAN’S 

The Oldest Givilisatiori 
on the Earth 

Although tlicy perform wonders 
baffling to human ingenuity, ants do 
not write to the papers, or the author 
of a recent leading article in The Times 
would be sorely rebuked. 

' While paying tribute fei their skill and 
iridustry, lie isaysmnts cannot bc happy 
because 7 /icy'‘rierieV. have any 'recvealion. -' 

.VyhatVarits^. caririot- state for them¬ 
selves' oil- trie .■ subj'ect' niany • great 
naturalists-have staled for them. There 
is agreement, that' arils . do rest from 
tlieir labours to enjoy leisure for fun 
and frolic. They have been closely 
watched in many lands as they leap and 
wrestle, caress one another with their 
antenna;, engage in mock combats, and 
play hide and seek. ; 

Ants at Play 

Our own countryman John Gould 
was the first to recognise the play of 
English ants. Huber, the Swiss scientist, 
described the games of the ants of his 
native land. Auguste Forel, disbelieving 
in such wonders, found to his astonish¬ 
ment that French ants delight in play. 
Henry Bates was startled to see ants 
engaged in exercises which were unmis¬ 
takable play, reminding him of children 
at their sports. - 

It is held by men of science that there 
canribt be play arid make-believe with¬ 
out a measure of imagination, of real 
thought, so, as ants really do indulge in 
games involving sham and pretence, they 
reveal a faculty which is considered to 
exalt them higher in the scale of iritelli- 
gence than do all the rriarvels of the- 
organisation and individual pefforriiance 
of their daily lives and duties. 

From Solomon’s day to ours men 
have been writing of the wonders of ant 
life, but it has been left to scientists of 
the present day to reveal perhaps the 
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Throne 
of Kings 
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of a Wooden Chair 
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most startling fact of all, and that is 
the antiquity of the ant and its civili¬ 
sation. 

The ants we find in amber are some¬ 
times millions of years old, and close 
examination of them shows that these 
tiny prisoners are the same structurally 
as the ants of today. Human civilisation 
is bounded by scores, of thousands of 
years, from the earliest signs of con¬ 
certed effort to the highest; and in 
that time -man liimself has vastly 
changed. Ant civilisation, however, 
dates back to an epoch when the fossil 
amber of today was trickling down the 
trunks of trees which had ceased to 
exist before man was on the earth. 

■ Why, then, did ant civilisation come 
to a halt, while man’s has progressed 
throughout, and will continue to do so ? 
The answer is apparently that ant 
structure left no room for further 
development of brain and man’s capacity 
for brain development is infinite. 


A New Zealand magistrate has ordered 
two motor-cyclists convicted of speeding 
to undergo a course of instruction in 
road courtesy and safe driving. 
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The New Tax ON 
Business 

Unexpected Troubles and 
the Reason Why 

THE HARD CASE OF FIRMS 
JUST RECOVERING 

The Defence Tax on business, the 
most interesting part of the Budget, 
li'a's eaus.cd much trouble. ' ; 

; No one can deny the e.xcellence of the 
principle that,-at a time when the riatidn 
is j building up its ..defensive forces,/ 
business firms which make much, extra 
profit should contribute - part of that 
growth to the Dcferico Fund. 

But trouble has arisen in matters of 
detail. The Chancellor had to keep bis 
new tax secret until Budget Day, and 
was therefore unable to consult business 
firms upon the ri'orking of the scheme. '■ 

Some Anomalies 
The Chanceflor proposed that, to 
measure profit growth, a stanclayd of 
measurement should he formed by averag¬ 
ing the profits: of IQ 33 , 1 ^ 34 , and I 93 S-. 
Business men point out, however, that 
that standard would vvork very unfairly 
as between one firm and another. 

If Firm A had steady and good profits 
in the standard period they would show 
little or no growth of profit by compari-' 
son with' it, and would therefore pay 
little or nothing, while if Firm B did 
badly in 1933 1935 they would show 

a big growth by the same measurement 
and have to pay heavily. Tims Firm A,^ 
which was not hurt by the slump, would 
get off lightly, while Firm B, 'suffering 
by the slump,, yvould be heavily faxed 
because it had at last recovered. 

There are' many other anomalies. 
Export finnSj who need cricoufageriforit, 
would be hit more than sheltered honie 
firms. People'who are not enterprising,' 
arid live on' fixed interest securities, 
would not pay the tax yhich enterprising 
business men would have to pay. All the 
new tax would fall on uhat are called 
ordinary shareholders in business, who 
take the margin of whatever profit arises. 

Effects on Revenue 
The Chancellor has promised to con¬ 
sider all these points, and wc feel sure 
that he will put such matters right. 

Unfortunately, the Budget gave a 
shock to the business world, and such 
shocks have a way of undermining the 
confidence on which business rests. 

Probably, too, the Chancellor failed 
to realise the effects of his Defence 
Tax on Death Duties and Stamp Duties. 
The Budget has sent down the prices of 
many securities ; therefore the capital 
value of estates has fallen, and the yield 
of Death Duties was less the week after 
the Budget than it was before Budget 
Day. Stamp duties on securities, being 
reckoned on their capital value, also 
yield less. But all this, we may hope, 
will come right when the Chancellor has 
revised the tax. 

ACRES OF FINE FABRICS 
IN THE ABBEY 

If all the braid on the chairs and stools 
in Westminster Abbey on Coronation 
Day were stretched round the Procession 
Route it would encircle it twice. 

The number of the seats on which this 
braid will he used .is 7700, and 2500 
yards of velour will cover them. 

More than igoo square yards of 
carpet have been laid in the Abbey and 
its annexe; 11,000 square yards of 
material cover the floors of the stands, 
corridors, and so on ; while 6000 square 
yards of fabric have been used to cover 
the temporary ceilings and timbering. 

On the fronts of the Abbey stands 
and other special structures set up for 
those present at the ceremony 1000 
square yards of blue and gold brocatclle 
have been draped." 
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World’s Greatest 

Master Book of 
The King’s England 


Under this majestic dome 
Lord Nelson lies 

L ondon comes into history, this book 
tells us, about the same time as the 
Crucifixion. We may see,about us in its 
streets, the work of the men whose 
masters executed Paul. We may see 
the marks of the fire;lit by Boadicea to 
burn London down.i On those ashes 
the great city has risen again, and 
nowhere else on earth is there to be seen 
such an accumulation of the treasures 
of the Present and the Past. 

Birthplace of Television, 
Wireless, and :the Kinema 

[OST of US may thinlc we know London, 
so familiar is it to the world, but we 
may wonder if there is a Londoner any¬ 
where who knows all the things this book 
tells us of our famous: capital. It is not 
only Central London that it deals with, 
not only Westminster and the City, Ken¬ 
sington and Holborn,|but these and 25 
other towns that make up the greatest 
city in the tyorld. ,How many of us 
know that rriatchless: scene across the 
Thames from the Isle of Dogs in Poplar ? 
How many of us have been to Chris¬ 
topher Marlowe’s grave at Deptford, 
and the grave of Coleridge’s Ancight 
Mariner there ? How;many ,of us have 
stood in that famous place where we 
can see the graves of John Bunyan and 
William Blake, Daniel Defoe and Isaac 
Watts ? How many of us could name 
without thinking the London ■ town 
which has six things known to all the 
travelling world ? How many of us 
know where to find the timbers of the 
Golden Hind and of ^)ueen Elizabeth’s 
State barge ? Who knows the East End 
churchyard where lies Sir Philip Sidney’s 
only child ? | 

We read here of ah attic in which 
Television was born, j of the London 
street where the first i film was taken, 
and of the birth of the Wireless Age long 
ago almost on the Very spot where 
Broadcasting House now stands. We 
read the extraordina|y story (which 
we believe is not told in any other book) 
that when Tennyson \vas buried in the 
Abbey his grave was dug out of Saxon 
concrete, so hard that it could be pierced 
only inch by inch, and workmen stood 
by sharpening tools. ^ Wo read of famous 
lamps still flickering night after night 
in London which flickered on the deck 
of Nelson’s Victory as he walked about 
it thinking out his plans for the battle. 

The Wonderful i Things We 
May See in 'London 

W" read of a poor boy in the terrifying 
days of the Plague of London who ran 
into the vault of a church and perished 
there, his body being found, as we may 
see it now, within a few minutes’ walk 
of Fleet Street. We read of a queen 
who lay for centuries in an open coffin 
so that a famous man stooped down and 
kissed her after she had been dead 200 
years. We come upon the grave of a 
man whoso ideas have led to revolution 
in Russia and have brought, about half 


London : The Great City Complete. By Arthur Mec. 984 pages. 

200 pictures. 29 cities and towns. Hodder & Stoughton. 12s 6d. 

The King’s England, the great series of volumes in which the Editor of 
the C N is surveying all England and its possessions, is growing apace. 
There is published today the master volume of the series, London. 

, It is a marvellous book of nearly 1000 pages, and there is nothing 
famous in London's 117 square miles which is not here described. It 
takes us round the whole County Council area and describes for us 
everything it has for a travellcr^to see.’’ Whatever we want to see in London 
is here, and there are 200 pictures of its famous sights and places. 



the unrest in Europe. We look upon 
a grave with the oldest man in London 
huddled up in it, so that we see him as 
they laid him there perhaps 10,000 
years ago. We see mummies in their 
painted coffins. We see the garret in 
which James Watt thought out the Age 
of Power, the queer little engine George 
Stephenson called the Rocket, and the 
strange steel gondola in which Professor 
Piccard went up in the clouds higher 
than any other man had ever been, 

A strange and wonderful place is 
London, filled with old and new and 
beautiful things, and this book takes 
us everywhere about it, indoors and 
out, wherever we may go. 

When it brings us to Parliament 
Square it goes round with us and shows 
us its monuments, Lincoln and Crom¬ 
well and Peel, and all the rest; it looks 
at all the buildings in this great place— 
the Houses of Parliament, the Abbey, 
St Margaret’s, Middlesex Guildhall, and 
then talces us into them, so that after 
we have been round Parliament Square 
with this boolc there is nothing wc should 
know about it that we do not know. 
This is the best sight of London that any 
existing single volume can give us. We 


Knights of the Bath in red and blue 
and gold, with a. wonderful collection 
of dazzling carvings and painted 
animals that never were, and with a 
gallery of a hundred statues. The King 
asked in his will that lo.dbo Masses 
should be said for his soul, and now he 
dwelleth, as Francis Bacon said, more 
richly in his tomb than he did live in 
any of his palaces. 

Old and New in the 
Great Metropolis 

(Captivating as the Abbey is, and fully 
as its story is told in tins book, we 
are out of it at page 80 and have still 
hundreds of pages to read. A great 
place is London, and a great book of it 
is this. ’ 

We' toll at jthe Tate Gallery and 
wander through all its rooms with these 
pages as our guide—the room of William 
Blake, the Turner rooms, the Alfred 
Stevens rooms, the Chantrey galleries, 
and so on ; and then we come out to see 
the marvellous buildings of Millbank. 
Imperial Chemical House weighs 150,000 
can. imagine the-County Council wishing is set up in tlie marshes of the 

it could be in the liands of' every Thames. It is set on 1300 piles, and each 
picture • of the 


Londoner, for it is a 
County Council’s area as complete as any 
man could be expected to make it after 
going through London’s 8000 streets. . 

The Exquisite Beauty of 
Westminster Abbey 

W" do not suppose there is anything 
else so complete as the description of 
the Abbey found in this book. Every 
corner of it has been visited, every 
monument; and what a lovely place it 
is—-how packed with craftsmanship, how 
thrilling with history, how exquisitely 
beautiful! The mosaic pavement on 
which the King is to be crowned is one 
of the wonders of the Abbey, and has 
perhaps fifty thousand small pieces of 
marble in it, brought from Rome nearly 
700 years ago. Those who have the 
chance to peep through a little trap-door 
can see under this floor the remains of 
Saxon columns. The Processional Cross 
standing on the floor has 175 sapphires 
in it, paid for by a millionaire ; the 
candlesticks on the altar were paid for 
by a cook. 

Just behind the Coronation Chair as 
it stands here for the crowning is one 
of the first of 'what our newspapers calf 
strip pictures, carved in stone by 


pile was hammered in with 2500 blows 
of a great hammer. There were 58,000 
drawings for it. It lias the most magni¬ 
ficent doorway in London, 

It is intei'esting to come from this 
great place to Cleopatra’s Needle. We 
read that it is 35 centuries old and 
Weighs 166 tons, and that on it is written, 
for the very first time known, the phrase 
King of Kings. From Cleopatra’s Needle 
we may pass to Nelson's Column,' of 
which wc arc told that the figure of 
Nelson is in three pieces, the biggest 
piece weighing 30 tons, and that rouqd 
the platform on which his pedestal rests 
14 men had dinner before the scaffolding 
came down. 

And how many people know that just 
behind the Nelson Column the light from 
the lamps of Trafalgar shows on a great 
brass rule set in a wall where any one of 
us may go and check his measurements ? 
Here they are so that all the nation may 
know them beyond dispute. 

The Portrait Gallery 
of Our Race 

^ND, being here, we call, of course, at 
South Africa House, with scores of 
animal heads running round it and the 
golden springbok leaping out, Diaz and 
his ship set in the wall, and fascinating 


niedieval artists with 14 scenes from the .scenes inside. Then wo look round St 


life of the Confessor. Just beyond this 
lies the Confessor; the writer of this 
book has seen his coffin. Just beyond 
that is the wonderful tomb of Henry 
of Agincourt, with two little doors 
(loading us up to his chantry) which 
have been swinging on their hinges for 
500 5’ears. Beyond this is the most 
wonderful interior in all London, holding 
us spellbound. It is the Chapel of Henry 
the Seventh, with 46 silk banners of the 


Martin’s, and round the National 
Gallery, and round the Portrait Gallery 
of the English-speaking people nfext 
door. Its two long corridors, with their 
lines of marble faces, are charming, and 
the little rooms running off them are 
full of colour and humanity. Here are 
nearly 4000 portraits of people famous 
in our story—the pageantry of kings, the 
scarlet coats of generals, and the simple 


This lamp in Trafalgar Square lit 
the deck on which Nelson fell 

dignity of thinkers and scholars and 
dreamers. The little group of familiar 
faces 'in-white marble- and bronze, the 
precious canvases of famous scenes, are 
unsurpassed in our galleries. , ; ( 

If we run down Wliitehall, and step 
inside the most famous building in it, 
we find ourselves in one of the most 
crowded rooms in London,’ containing 
thousands of remarkable things, and 
never are we likely to forget the stories 
we learn here of the Pigeon, the Shark, 
and the Horse; . . 

The pigeon was in the Great War and 
is one of the heroes of the Menin Road. 
It was carrying ainessage from the front 
line and was hit by a bullet which broke 
its leg and drove the message carrier 
into its body and out through its back. 
It was out in the wet all night, but it 
struggled home and delivered its message 
the next morning, and then it' died. 
The story of the shark is one of the most 
remarkable storie.s ever told of the sea, 
and the papers and the jaws of the 
shark are here to prove it. The horse 
is a pathetic spectacle, the skeleton of 
the hqrsc.which carried Napoleon. 

The Capital Book of 
the King’s Capital 

gUT this book is more intereMlng than a. 

hundred novels, and the interest of it 
is all about us- for everyone to see. We 
walk through London’s streets and step 
into its fine buildings. We look in at its 
libraries, its art galleries, its museums, 
its churches, its great shops, its gardens 
and its parks, its churchyards and its 
byways, its City Halls, the great new 
offices rising everywhere like white 
stone mountains, its docks, its markets, 
its noble streets, and its ignoble slums. 
We see its' great and little monuments, 
one of them with 169 marble figures 
standing on one platform. We come 
upon hundreds of our famous men in 
the haunts they knew. In one church 
we read of a little procession of people 
who had come to say farewell to a blind 
old man in grey, John Milton; and of 
another small procession with a joyous 
purpose, ■ for a young rhan from the 
country was marrying' a merchant's 
daughter from Essex. His name was to 
ring round the world with that of the 
blind' old man, for he was Oliver Crom¬ 
well, In another church wo come upon 
two little-kno-svn men to whom the world 
can never pay its debt, for they collected 
Shakespeare’s writings and preserved 
his fame. 

But there is no end to London, Those 
who read its story in this book will feel 
what every traveller feels, that there 
was' never such a place' elsewh'toe' on 
earth. The pictures of it here' are 
wonderful.. The story of it is entrancing. 
The wealth of information is unparalleled 
in any book wo know. It is the capital 
book of the King’s capital. Heart of the 
Empire and Wonder of the World this 
book calls our great city, and there is 
not a reader of these glowing pages who 
will not feel that that is true. 
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The Collection Will Now 
Be Made 

'T'he Budget of Coronation 
Year has brought home to 
all the heavy burden of carrying. 
on a great country in these days. 
As far as our money goes, the 
strain of peace is hardly less for 
most of us than the strain of war. 

But what is it we buy with our 
taxes ? Why is it that we are 
asked to pay-to the State five 
•shillings in the pound ? 

Perhaps we have not asked 
ourselves too often why we should 
pay for our country, but we pay 
the rent for our house as a matter 
of.'course ; even if the house is 
not fit to live in, the rent must 
be paid. And what a house is 
ours, set in a silver sea ! No 
land on earth can equal it for 
simple peace and beauty ; no 
land can give us such freedom. 

We have so much' liberty that 
we think little of it. We were 
born to it, and none can take it 
from us. But how often have 
we thought of being free ? It is 
coming home to us now, and 
these dark days will not have 
been in vain if those who never 
thought before will think now 
what these islands mean, and 
vvhat is really behind the Chan¬ 
cellor’s announcement that the 
collection will now be made. 

We are born to a noble heritage 
and it has cost us nothing. For 
us men have toiled a thousand 
years, and we come into the 
world, not little slaves of a 
Dictator, but the countrymen of 
Drake and Nelson, Milton and 
Shakespeare, free as the wind 
that blows. It is not mere 
poetry, this idea of liberty. It 
touches us morning, noon, and 
night. The great IBritish Idea 
for every man is that he should 
live and think as he likes, that he 
should have the right to a healthy 
life, and that all the knowledge 
of the world should be open to 
him. England gives us these 
things, and she asks us that, as 
liberty has been built up for us 
in ages past, we shall carry it on. 

Peace seems at times as hard 
as war ; and so it is : too often 
we forget the strain of keeping 
peace. The war strain comes 
suddenly and quickly ; the peace 
strain is long. drawn out. But 
even apart from war the strain 
bn a great nation is everywhere 
all the time. A street is quiet. 
We walk down it without any 
fear, of losing our head or even 
our watch; but the street is quiet 
because there is spread about it 
a network of government that 
is for ever on the strain. 

So it is that every year the great 
collection must be made. Let us 
remember at this happy time 
why it is that we must pay for 
what we have. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient Riucr 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Poet’s Telegram 

PsJOTHiNG could be happier than Mr 
Masefield's poem in the Corona¬ 
tion Programme; but it was not 
always so with Poets Laureate and 
the crowning. 

For the official programme for the 
crowning of Edward the Seventh the 
Poet Laureate of that day also wrote 
a poem, and the Editor of the pro¬ 
gramme was startled to receive a 
telegram from the poet asking him to 
withhold the poem as the second line 
did not scan I 
■ © 

Three Nations in Berlin 
■yiiREE nations have been meeting 
in Berlin. They are France, 
Germany, and Britain. 

It sounds like a dream come true, 
but wliat ^verc they meeting about ? 

The three representatives have met 
in perfect amity to confer about the 
graves of the men killed in the last war. 

Could not the three nations, while 
they are so united in Berlin, consider 
how to prevent new graves being dug in 
the next war ? 

© 

The Word Killers 
notice that the Royal Aero¬ 
nautical Society has adopted 
the word Airplane for Aeroplane. 

We hope the public will not follow 
it. Wc have seen already how our 
showmen have been able to turn the 
fine and energetic word Kincma into 
the sleepy word Cinema ; it would be 
a pity if a society were able, in defiance 
of its oxon-name, to spoil the perfectly 
good word Aeroplane and make it 
commonplace as Airplane. 

Something Left 

remember as one of the fine 
sayings of last week the saying 
of a Swedish lady in London, There 
is stilT something left. 

She had been to Caledonian Market 
and bought some things she had 
fancied there from a dealer she had 
never seen before, who did not ask her 
name and was unlikely to sec her 
again. As she had not cnougli money 
to pay for them she suggested that he 
should send them on, but the dealer 
would have none of it. “• Take them,” 
said lie, “ and send the money on." 

And the Swedish lady did so, 
leaving neither name . nor address 
with this trustful stallholder. 

In the old days, before tlic world fell 
to pieces, an Italian dealer would let 
an English traveller bring anything 
from Florence, saying,. " You are 
Englisli," and it was one of the joys 
of travel to be trusted cverywherc.- 
Those days are gone, but still in Cale¬ 
donian Market there is something left, 
© 

So many gods, so many creeds, 

So many paths that wind and wind. 
While just the art of being kind 
Is airthis sad world needs. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Boldness Pays 

'J’liE bold stroke of building the 
Queen Mary has brought re¬ 
newed success to the Cunard White 
Star Line, ; 

In 1935 the company lost £62,000 ; 
in 1936 it made a profit of £547,000. 
Not all this great sum was due to a 
single ship, but the world’s finest 
steamship was a big factor. 

We can now afford to smile at the 
long period of hesitation that saw 
work on the Queen Mary abandoned 
while the State paid unemployment 
benefit to the idle shipwrights and 
engineers. Once more all’s well that 
ends well. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

You can buy an overall with 
pictures of London printed 
on it. A Capital souvenir. 

, Q 

'J'liERE has been a rain of new" coins. 
But prices haven't come down. 

■0 . ' 

A messenger boy has a part in a 
London play. Hopes for a long run. 
0 

People must advertise themselves now¬ 
adays. And often get sold. 

0 

A TRAM conductor has no power to stop 
cars by holding out his arm. Ho 
must try other lines. 



Peter Puck Wants To Know 



It a pair of gloves is a fitting gift 

A famous pianist trains like an athlete. 
Runs up and down the scales. 

□ 

pVERY nation wants peace. Is that 
what they are all quarrelling over ? 
0 

TuE modern boy says life is a bit flat. 
But he can do his level best. 

0 

3oMn people can’t stand travelling. 
And some can’t travel standing. 

0 . 

'J'uE discoverer of dynamite let the world 
in for a peck of trouble. Djd any¬ 
body blow him up ? 

0 

Take your sick neighbour 
round a basket of fruit, 
says a writer. Round the tree 
would make a longer walk. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

. C N Calling the World 
^R .William Knight of Chingford 
has made 46 books in Braille. 

J^AST year’s Poppy Day brought a record 
• total of £540,000. 

. yc/sr Hw/ zifaI 

;. What a man thinks and does hour 
by hour and'day by day he will think 
and do when the crisis comes. 


Proud Little Island 

Tt was a Frenchman who said that 
it consoled him for a thousand 
crimes to look across the' sea at this 
little island in its proud inajesty, 
cairn amid all the deliriums of man¬ 
kind ; and it was this same Frenchman, 
Victor Hugo, who wi'ote: 

I love this little island lone and xoild, 
Where England, Freedom’s child, 

Neath its old flag doth Right maintain._ 
So others think. As for us, perhaps 
we may like best these simple words of 
Charles Mackay: 

There’s a land, a dear land, xchere the 
rights of the free, 

Though firm as the earth, are as wide as 
the sea ; 

Where the primroses bloom, and the 
nightingales sing, 

And the honest poor man is as good 
as a king. 

© • 

The East-End Mother 

Cue has never had a holiday in her 
life. She it is who interviews 
all callers, parsons and .policemen ; 
who figures in churches—at baptisms, 
weddings,' and funerals only, and at 
police courts and pawnbrokers in all 
sorts of circumstances. She always 
seems to be old and worn, spending 
herself looking after neighbours’ 
children, nursing the suffering, laying 
out the dead, and most days of each 
week " taking round a bit of some¬ 
thing hot to somebody poorer than. 
herself.” She sends her children to 
camp well dressed with plenty of 
pocket-money. Tlie children return, 
liaving spent their, money on faded 
flowers,. sticky sweets, or pot orna¬ 
ments. She carries everybody’s 
burdens, no one knows how. 

When she, who has asked nothing 
but given everything, is dead, the 
family find that she has kept every 
letter and all the oddments of each 
child. , Jaines Buttenvorth 

© 

Whether Mussolini Cares or Not 

Here in this little bay, 

Full of tumultuous life and great 
repose. 

Where twice a day 

The purposeless glad ocean comes and 
goes. 

Under high cliffs, and far from the 
huge town, 

1 sit me down. 

For want of me the world’s course 
will not fail; 

When all its work is done the Lie shall 
rot; 

The Truth is great and shall prevail. 
When none cares whether it prevail or 
not. Coventry Patmore 

■ ' ' ■© ' 

A Prayer 1600 Years Old 
• Almighty God, Who hast given us 
grace aTthis time with one accord to 
make, our common supplication unto 
Thee, and dost promise that when two 
or three are gathered together in Thy 
name Thou wilt grant their requests: 
fulfil now, 0 Lord, the desires and 
petitions of Thy servants, as may be, 
most expedient for them, granting 
us in this world knowledge of Thy 
truth, and in the world to come life 
everlasting. St Chrysostom 
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Home-made boat on the Nile 


TEN YEARS AFTER 

Mr Tom Lin'deloud, who lives in 
Norway, has received a cheque for five 
shillings from a firrh in New York for 
which he was working ten years ago. 
With the cheque was a note to say that 
the books of the firm showed that he 
had been underpaid by five shillings in 
the last year of his employment. 

WHY WE HAVE TOWNS 

We have heard of a farmer who took 
his son up to town and gave him some 
instruction in the ways of a great city. 

The lesson began as soon as they came 
out of the railway station. Rapping the 
pavement with his stick, the farmer said 
to his boy : 

“ Now you know why they have towns. 
The ground's too hard ,to plough." 

67 LOOPS IN 34 
* MINUTES 

A glider has looped the loop 67 times 
in 34 minutes. 

This is believed to be a record,. and 
. Flight-Lieutenant Mole may well, be 
proud of it. Towed by an R A F plane 
from Cairo, he reachecl 8000 feet before 
his glider was released and his thrilling 
series of somersaults began. 

THE ROCKETEERS 

In America the rocketeers have re¬ 
ceived reward and support from the 
Smithsonian Institute, which has given 
a prize for a rocket that ascended 
7500 feet. 

This is the highest yet reached by a 
rocket propelled by. the explosion of 
liquid fuel. It is a long way from the 
stratosphere which the rocketeers hope 
to explore, and which is at least 35.000 
feet above the earth’s surface, but the 



Quarter-scale model of a rocket 


ways of starting the rocket on its up¬ 
ward flight are improving. The J ournal 
of the British Interplanetary Society 
reproduces the design of one, given an 
international prize in Paris, which can 
be fired upward by the explosion of a 
mixture of gasolene and liquid oxygen, 
at a muzzle velocity of 4000 feet a 
second. 

There must be a beginning for’every¬ 
thing, including rockets, and enthusiasts 
in Germany, America, and England are 
. still hopeful and still trying to send their 
rockets higher than any balloon as yet 
manufactured can reach, 

‘FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
OF THE GOLD COAST 

Mother Thais has died at Accra. 
Known as the Florence Nightingale of 
the Gold Coast, she worked there as a 
missionary ;for 47 years, and over ,5000 
people attended her funeral. 
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Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, 


Where Have 

A LIVELY black kitten running out to 
see the world at Westfield, New Zea¬ 
land, came to a railway-siding, sprang on 
to a truck, and climbed inside as the last 
load of Canterbury lamb, bound for 
England, was put in. The door was 
shut, there was a noise of shunting, and 
the train started for Auckland. 

The next morning a dockyard worker 
on the Central Wharf at Auckland 
began to unload the refrigerated truck 
in which Pussy had spent the night, and 


You Been ? 

called to his mates on discovering the 
black kitten, stiff with cold. Her fur 
was frozen hard, but she made a slight 
movement, and the porter held the 
kitten against his body until her- fur 
was thawed. Then Pussy feebly licked 
up some warm milk, and after a meal of 
fish frisked about in the wharf shed 
none the worse for having spent a whole 
night in a temperature in which a 
human being would not be able to live 
more than an hour or two. 



Triple formation of R A F planes near Flamborough Head 

I 


A LITTLE GOLD RUSH NORTH AND SOUTH 



The first time out 


A NEW ROAD MATERIAL 

Our busy chemists announce another 
discovery. 

They tell us that if rubber is warmed 
and mined with chlorine gas it changes 
into a black elastic mixture believed to 
be suitable as road material. Exhibited 
at the Congress of the International 
Association for Testing Materials, a 
quantity of the material has been sent 
to the Road Research Laboratories at 
Harmondsworth in Middlesex. 


A 


MEDAL FOR VIC 


Vic is; an elkhound, and the other day 
she ran six times into her master’s bed¬ 
room, pawing at the bedclothes and 
showing signs of distress. 

Five times she was. sent out, but the 
last tirne she succeeded in making her 
master think there must be something 
wrong, and, following her he found that 
ah electric fuse had started a fire. 

The National Canine Defence League 
has sent this Manchester dog a medal; 

FROM PITCAIRN TO THE 
CROWNING 

Frorr, the lonely island of Pitcairn in 
the Pacific, where the mutineers of the 
Bounty landed 147 years ago, one of 
their descendants has come home for the 
Coronation. 


Alice found a wonder down a rabbit 
hole, and four boys have found treasure 
trove in'a hole clown which a weasel 
disappeared. 

Trying to find the weasel, they came 
upon gold coins. The news spread 
quickly, everyone in the neighbourhood 
leaving their work and nrnning to the 
spot. The little gold rush took place 
near Sofia, and the hoard is said to have 
amounted to t'izo in Turkish coins. 

ORPHANS OF THE 
STORM 

One of the sad results of the storm 
sweeping over Spain is that many 
children have become orphans. 

How many there are will perhaps never 
be known, but 500 of them w\io have 
neither father nor mother nor a roof 
over their heads have been gathered 
together, and are soon to sail from 
Spain to find new homes and new hopes 
in Mexico. Many Mexicans have opened 
their doors to these little victims of war. 

THE HORSE THAT 
DOCTORED ITSELF 

A valuable horse in Sydney, Australia, 
not long ago broke its leg in three places. 

The limb was put into splints, but the 
veterinary surgeon could find no way 
in which the horse could rest its 
injured leg. 

It solved the problem itself. For three 
weeks it rested against the fence of the 
field. It ate and slept in the same 
position, and then, when the leg was 
better, it walked away fit and well. 



One of the 90.000 Coronation Medals 


A Yorkshire woman who has returned - 
to Keighley after living for some years 
in the south of England has been giving 
her views’ on Southerners. Her chief 
criticism was summed up in the words : 
They are not .like us; and the sad'thing is 
that'they don't even try to he I 



A Russian’s Joy of Life 


TWO LADS IN A BOX 

The Greeks used to say that trouble 
began when Pandora's box was opened, 
but trouble began lor two Scottish 
boys when a bo.x was closed. 

They were inside it, two Lanarkshire 
lads of nine, who climbed a wall and 
found their way into a builder’s yard.- 
Then they found a big chest, and thought 
what fun it would be to hide inside. In 
they W'ent and down crashed the lid. 
The chest locked automatically, and 
the two boys were trapped inside, like 
Ginevra. They shouted, but no one 
heard. They knocked, but there was no 
answer. Had it not been for a few small 
holes bored in the sides of the chest 
they must have been suffocated; and 
as it was they could hardly breathe. For 
nearly'- 12 hours they remained prisoners 
in their little black hole, and it was not 
tilt morning that workmen set them free. 

A GOOD TURN ON 
CORONATION DAY 

The Boy Scouts will bo doing more 
than one good turn on Coronation Day. 

From six in the morning they will be 
selling programmes to the multitude 
along the route, and they have under¬ 
taken to sell 700,000 all over the country. 

Another good turn, beginning at four 
in the morning, is the help given by 
Rover Scouts in erecting crush-barriers. 


Mr David Young is the great-great- 
grandsen of Midshipman Edward Young, 
who was one of the party landing on the 
volcanic island barely two miles square. 
There -the Bounty men found shelter, 
and there stayed, marrying Polynesian 
women] Hardly ever have any of their 
descendants left it, and a recent visitor 
to the island noted that there are only 
three family names - among them, 
Christian, Warren, and Young. 

OLD MAN YOUNG 

In th 3 oddly named group of cottages 
known as Romptickle, near Penistone in 
Yorkshire, is a small shed in which 
George Watts is making chains for farm 
implements. 

He made chains at a nearby forge till 
he was 80. and since then he has gone on 
making them at his own home. He is 
now 91, but his hand has not lost its 
cunning, and he is still expert at bending 
and welding red-hot iron. South Ken¬ 
sington Museum has a set of his old chain¬ 
making tools. 

NEW ZEALAND’S LITTLE 
PRESENT FOR THE KING 

Thb loyal address of New-Zealand to 
be presented to King George at the 
Coronation has a wonderful cover. 

It has come to London in an inlaid 
cover made up of about 300 choice pieces 
of New Zealand timber, which form a 



wonderful mosaic. On one cover is a 
map of the islands of New Zealand in a 
dark wood which stands out on an oval 
sea of pale-coloured wood. 

Now Zedland timber is greatly prized 
by cabinet-makers because of the way in 
which it can be worked and polished. 
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The Swallows Are 


With Us 


am 


The Calculating Century-Old Engim 
Man 


'^iiE swallows, the swifts, and the 
martins are with tts again. 

Darting through the air, wheeling high 
over the roofs, skimming across pools 
and meadows, they are for ever on the 
wing. Small as they are, they seem to 
be tireless, beginning their day at sun¬ 
rise and flying high and low with hardly 
breathing space till long after the suri is 
down. Feeding its little ones, one of 
these wonderful visitors? from the warm 
south is said to catch about 5000 insects 
every day, and, though one swallow may 
not make spring, a flock of swallows 
must keep down insect pests in the 
neighbourhood they have made their 
own, for, a season’s menu for any one of 
them includes over 700,000 flies 1 

The swallows and their friends are 
wdth us from the end of April or the be- 
•girining'o'f IVTay till “September or October. 
.Every spring fhey come.,back to their; 
old haunts, every autumn they fly south. 
Other ■ ihigratory ' birds .come arid go 
with the same astonishing regularity,' 
but the swallows impress us most of all.' 

... The wonder'of tlieir coining and going 
never ceases. How and why they travel 
thousands of ihiles north or south has 
never been understood by students . of 
bird-life. Even if we find a reason for 


these long pilgrimages we are puzzled 
when we try to understand how, the 
birds find their way'. They post o’er land 
and ocean ryithout rest, and. small as are 
many of our migratory friends, they,cover 
long distances with unerring precision. It 
has been thought that the old birds lead 
the young ones, biit-we know that often 
the young birds travel, alone before or. 
after the older; birds. It has . been 
assumed that they steer their course by 
keeping a lookout for prominent land¬ 
marks, but this is impo.ssiblc,' as vast 
flocks of birds are often winging their 
way above banks of clouds, and some fly 
all through the night; to say that they 
find their way across the trackle.ss skies 
by instinct is only begging the question. 

AVhat this instinct is, and .hqvy this 
'amazing sense of direction has b’eeii de¬ 
veloped, remains a probleih which after; 
long study our greatest haturalists are 
•unable to solve.-. If we say. that the 
’ search for food has', caused these ya.st 
movements a,mong birds we are no nearer 
a solution of the mystery of migration. 

. [We must be content that.thc swallows 
are rvith us 'again, and that every time 
w'e see them skimming,., overhead we 
may, remind ourselves that Nature has 
sectets man has not been able to fathom. 


The Forerunner of Mickey Mouse 


M illions of people' know Mickey 
■Mouse, blit who knows anything 
of the man who gave the world the first 
animated cartoons'showing animals ? '' 
He is believed to be Emile Cold, and, 
though his idea has made fortunes' for 
others, he is now in a workhouse in¬ 
firmary In Paris.' At 80 he is unknown; 
but he can look back to the day 30 years 
ago when he showed his Phantasmagoria 
in Paris and had praise ringing in his 
cars. He made over 1800 drawings, each 
a little different from the one which 


went before. The cartoons had comic 
figures ■ without any background, and 
proved to be so popular that-in four 
years Emile Cphl made oyer 300 of, these 
films. The highest price he ever received 
fof one was ^lO. ' In 1912 he sh'owed'his 
cartoons'in America','and since then; the 
idea has gone found the world-and'woii 
iriefeasihg success ; but the pioneer has 
sunk into obscurity and is now almost 
forgotten, like the inventor of the 
kinema itself, who passed away in 
poverty and neglect. 


. Bertha Bidder Follows 
Her Father 

Bertha Bidder has passed away at 
Stoke Fleming in Devon, a village 300 
feet above Start Bay. ' h; 

,She,was the daughter of one of, the 
most amazing men Who ever lived, and 
has been laid to rest beside him. He 
was George Parker Bidder, born a year 
after Trafalgar, and buried at Stoke 
Fleming in 1878, when’Bertha was a 
little over 30. 

Friend of George Stephenson 

As a boy he lived at Moreton Hamp¬ 
stead on the edge of Dartmoor, and 
when he was about ,28 he began a firm 
friendship with i George Stephenson, 
helping to build some of his earliest 
railways, and winning fame as an engi¬ 
neer. He built railways at home arid 
abroad, constructed London’s Victoria 
Docks, and was among' the front rank 
of inventors. It was he who gave us 
the.idea for the swing bridge, designing 
the first ever seen in England for the 
Norwich and Lowestoft Railway. 

All this would have been enough to 
give him a place among the notable men 
of his day, but his chief claim to lasting 
fame was his cleverness at arithmetic. 
A power of seeing numbers in his mind’s 
eye gavg him an incredible command 
oyer figures. His ways of multiplying 
and dividing are all explained in a paper 


he read before the . Institute of Civil 
Engineers, and he went on to declare 
that, he.believed his mental arithirietic 
could I be u.sed by people with no extra¬ 
ordinary powers of memory. In this 
he was wrong, for his methods are quite 
beyond most of us. 

__A Mathematical Genius 

—11 ^ ^ » It was not long before George Bidder’ 

1 h e K o y a 1 r a m 1 1 y a t G r e e n w i c h "j? ^fficuit sums mad. 

• him much talked of, and his fathe 

i V A A soon.found he could make money bj 

, > d ’ exhibiting him as the calculating pheno 

I ^ < s' C <1 nienon. .People would ask him to worl 

' s ' .out extremely complicated; problems 

P-”*.2^ ' ^'4 s 1 and .he,would give them the answe 

; s' > ' ^ s>l 'ivithin'a. few seconds.- He was alway 

V. 'h, V. A-'''-'h'l right. He could, carry a score or mor 

' ' ' ' figures in his head, and his perform 

Fs, 1' ancesamlazed everyone. ' 

'• '^ • it is probable that George would haV' 

’ ' 1 » •' '’''Hvery little schooling had not i 

’ ■ f _ '.s '' , ' LV-'number of eminent men paid for him t( 

^ 's s'l'''L goto a school at Camberwell, from whicl 

^ ’’b ’ ’ ' ~ ,he afterwards went on to Edinburgh 

'I '''F'-'V'''"where he won a prize for mathematic 

■?'''FF’'' 'F's' '' '1822; In after years he rememberei 

f ' Sl’\Zx-.L^ J<'" vilkindness of his friends, founding i 

bursary for poor students in memory o 
those who had helped him—a ' yer} 
gracious arid lovely thing to do. 

Counsel’s Request 

George Bidder was little more thai 
30 when he entered Parliament, and i 
,was there his wonderful gifts wen 
employed with outstanding success. H; 
was one of the wonders of London. Oi 
Parliamentary committees he was in 
valuable, for a single glance over Ion; 
columns of figures enabled' him t( 

• detect a flaw. He could supply am 
calculation the minute it was wanted 
When he had propo.sals to make h( 
could use figures newly set before him 
working out sums which would have 
taken experts several hours and manj 
sheets of paper. On one occasion ai 
opposing. Counsel asked that George 
Bidder should not be allowed to refnaii 
in the committee-room, declaring thai 
Nature had endowed him with qualitiei 
which did not give his opponents a fai) 
chance. ' . 

■ Now that Bertha Bidder has gone the 
way of all the earth we have lost oiu 
last link with the most wonderful calcu¬ 
lating, man the world has ever known. 


.The Lion, brought from rotirement atiLI«erp 


The King at Greenwich last week when he declared the National Maritime Museum open 


A century-old engine has been brought into commission again- for 
shows a reconstruction ol Euston Station as it was in with' ! 
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eriAt Work Again A FAMOUS CAPTIVE The Wonderful Game 





sc6nes in a Him of the life of Queen Victoria. The lower picture 


. 


of Billiards 


lool, belnn unloaded at Watford for the film 


Splash of Badger Creek 

iE CREATURE LIKE NO OTHER IN 
THE WORLD 

One of the queerest animals ever 
en in freedom or in captivity has died. 
For four years the platypus known as 
)lash lived near the Badger Creek 
inctuary at Healesville, Australia. 
When he was a youngster of only a 
IV, months Mr Eadie found him and 
isigned a special " platypussary ” for 
is specimen of the shyest of all animalsi 
As well as being one of the shyest, the 
atypus is one of the most interesting 
all animals. It has a bill like a duck, 
ibbed feet, fur on ifs body, and a 
lisoh spur on its hind leg. The female 
y^s eggs and then suckles the yOung. 

. fact, it is and does something char- 
teristic of almost every kind of 
eature.. It swims swiftly in the water 
it it makes its burrow on land. ■ So 
range an animal is it that when a 
ecimen was first brought to England, 
on after the discovery of Australia, 
iglish scientists declared it was a joke 
id refused to believe it real. It reminded 
cm of the story of mermaids, speci- 
ens of which were sometimes produced 
r neatly stitching together the top of a 
onkey and the tail of a salmon. 

His Daily Ration 

Splash was the very first platypus to 
r& as a pet of human beings. Many 
her attempts bad lieen made, but Mr 
adie was the first to meet with any 
iccess. . He spent much time ana 
oney and patience';: and in the end 
dash would come out of his burrow 
id swiih round the pond. Hundreds of 
^ ioplc have visited him,' and the day 
before his death Lady Haig was among 
his visitors. 

During his four years at Healesville 
Splash ate more than three-quarters of 
a ton of food, .His daily ration of worms 
and grubs and eggs was lO ounces, and 
it .was due to Mr. Eadie’s care and 
patience in feeding him that be thrived 
so' well. ' , _ , 

, Moving pictures .were taken of him 
and for the first time a record made of ’ 
this, strange animal, - ’ ■ ‘ - 

Mr Eadie declares that he will not try ■ 
to obtain a successor • for Splash, and 
everyone .will admire his decision. He: 
says that all the rfeccssary study and 
observation of the animal .was made 
during Splash’s lifetime, and ,there is no 
occasion to bring another into captivity., 

A Garden by the River 

, It is strange to think that, while the 
platypus is regarded as'one qfthc rare-st 
of animals, he occurs in the most un¬ 
expected places. Thousands of Austra¬ 
lians have never seen one, yet at the 
foot of the writer’s garden, in a quiet 
corner of the River Yarra’ (the main 
river of Victoria), only a dozen miles 
from Melbourne, you may go dowii to the. 
bank at dusk and sit immovable in the 
shade of a tree, and be rewarded by the' 
sight of a broad bill and the glimp.se of a 
furry body swimming through the water. 
It is a platypus swimming and diving 
for his food. At-the first .slight noise or 
rriovoment he disappears, and only ■ a 
ripple remains. 


Let us to billiards. 

Antony and Cleopatra 

In a hall in Leicester Square a few 
^ hundred people have been sitting 
in the gloom about a brightly-lighted 
billiard table, silently watching for a 
fortnight Joe Davis and Tom Newman 
playing coronation billiards. 

In a way these two experts have been 
making billiard history, for hardly before 
has a player made, as Joe Davis has 
done, three looo breaks bn three succes¬ 
sive days; and though the actual 
watchers number only hundreds, the 
progress of the match is being noted by 
thousands from England to Australia.- 

A Triumph of Skill 

The play is a marvel of dexterity, and 
concentrated skill. It looks so simple. 
The player, Davis or Newman, man¬ 
oeuvres the,two white balls and the red 
into a group near one of the cushions, 
and with touches of infinite precision 
guides them along it, making cannon 
after cannon, till before one realises it 
the score runs up into the hundreds. 
Then, if the need arises, a ball has to be 
pocketed before the cannon game can 
be resumed; but that seems as easily 
done as the making of cannons, which 
looks so easy when Joe or Tom is doing 
-it, because they never seem to leave 
themselves a. difficult shot to make. 

It is the art which conceals art. But 
the most astonishing thing about the 
new billiards is the real advance of skill. 
These looo breaks were never made by 
all-round play in the old days of John 
Roberts, who was the finest billiards 
player of his tinje. Breaks of such high 
figures were then made by the repetition 
of one .kind of, stroke, like that of 
potting the red from its spot at the top 
end of the table. 

The new era began when Walter 
Lindrum of Australia showed how it 
could be done, and Joe Davis and Toni 
Newman have followed after him; and 


though neither has yet caught him 
up, they have had to improve their 
game to somewhere near the Lindrum 
level. . Their skill is an example of 
how, in the'game of billiards as in other 
games, the standard of skill set by .one 
man compels others to try to reach it. 

In the end someone succeeds and the 
game improves. Its improvement in 
the match between Da-vis and Newman 
is the more remarkable because for some 
time past the rival game of snooker pool, 
which Davis plays better than anyone, 
has rather ousted billiards from favour, 
Davis has brought the old game back. 

What is perhaps the most astonishing 
thing in billiards as played by the 
highest experts is not the wonderful 
shots they make, the screw shdts; the 
masse shots which make the balls curve 
and run hither and thither, nor even the 
marvellous knowledge of the angles dis- . 
played by -the player. These spectacular 
shots occur only now and then, because 
it is the aim of the striker to give hiniself 
a succession of easy shots to make. This 
is brought about by a delicacy of touch ' 
and a knowledge of strength,which the 
professional spends eight hours a' day, 
and many months in learning. 

Keeping On 

Mr Windsor is a carpenter at Burling¬ 
ton House. ■ , . i 

Every year he helps to carry other 
people’s pictures into the room where 
the Selection Committee of 'the Royal 
Academy sit in judgment. His ambition 
is to see one of his own pictures accepted, 
by the comnlittee and to lend a'hand 
in hanging iti Fo'r 20 years he has suti- 
mitted.pictures, and though, all his work 
has been rejected he is still hopeful..; 

This year his picture of Cobham Mill 
has been refused, and we might have 
e.xpected Mr Windsor to feel that it was 
iio use trying again, but he keeps'on 
keeping on. _ 


London^s Great Processional Wav 




THE SIXPENCE-A-POUND PLANE • 

Not long ago ILapua,-the land of Stone 
Age Men, saw its first plane-; now the 
Papuans have so far become used to the ' 
sight that they save up for a flight in 
the White Man’s machine. 

There are more applicants than - 
planes to carry them, but as the, Papuan) 
will not be denied he'is charged by; 
weight for the journey.. Sixpence a pound 
is the fee, and a hefty native weighing, 
200 lbs may find the ■ treat expensive.; 
But as few of them wear rnany clothes' 
there is no excess baggage to pay for. 


Rehearsing for the Coronation Procession in the Mall last week 
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CN Picture-News and Time Map of the World 



NOT A DYINQ RACE 
[Canada’s Red Indian population is 
[increasing. A recent count gives' 
[. the number asli2,500 against 104,000 
I only 13 years ago, when it was feared 
that the Red Indians were a dying 
[race- They-have 80 boaraing 
schools and 270 day Schools. 



STORKS RETURN. The storks have returned from wintering In the South. 
At Frledberg in Germany a stork’s nest was remdved from a chimney which 
is to be demolished, and placed on a nearby stack. The birds ignored the 
nest and started to build again on the old chimney. 

LINKING PALESTINE AND IRAQ. The Government,1s to build a fine new 
motor road to connect Palestine and Iraq. With the improved communications 
thus made possible trade between these countries should benefit considerably. 


A RCT! a 
IOC E Am 



OFF TO SUMMER PASTURES 
The steppes of Siberia are now in 
many places luxuriant with growth, 
and tribesmen and their families 
may be seen moving with their 
flocks and herds to the summer 
pastures. 


•; RAILWAY OVER THE ANDES 
With due ceremony reconstruction work has 
been started on the railway which Is to link 
Pie de Palo and Mendoza in Argentina. From 
Mendoza the line already crosses the Andes 
to Valparaiso., . . 


NEW NILE DAM. The great Gebel Aulia Dam on the Nile 20 miles 
•south of Khartoum has been completed three months ahead of 
time. The dam, four miles long and 60 feet high, will affect the 
level of the White Nile for 300 miles. 
CATERPILLAR PLAGUE. Farmers in the highlands of Kenya have 
been much troubled by a plague of black caterpillars which have 
been causing havoc to the crops. It has been necessary to destroy 
all native maize over a large area near Nairobi. 



SHALE OIL DEPOSITS 
The shale oil deposits at Newnes In New ' 
South Wales are to be developed, with 
Federal and State Government cooperation. 

A ton of shale will often yield 40 gallon's of 
crude petroleum, which after being refined ' 
■gives naphtha, paraffin, and kerosene. 


The Chimpanzees at 
the Moat 

An old Punch johe represents a London 
costermonger as saying, Here’s a 
stranger ; let’s heave k brick at him.” 

Three chi'mpanzee.s at Whipsnade 
seem to share something of that primi- . 
tive spirit. Round their island runs a 
moat which they have not courage 
enough to swim, but when some diving 
ducks entered the moat the other day 
the apes, collecting such stones and clods 
of earth as they could find, ran along the 
edge of the water pelting the birds. 

One of the chimpanzees, an ape with 
more ingenuity than his fellows, climbed 
a tree with his munitions, and, command¬ 
ing a wide .sweep of water, bowled away 
again with the greatest enthusiasm. 

As he registered only one hit, and that 
plump on the body of another chim¬ 
panzee which was firing away from the 
bank, the mischief may fairly be said 
to have recoiled on the assailants. The 
birds were not a feather the worse, but 
enjoyed the bombardment under the 
mistaken notion that the things thrown 
at them wore food to encourage their 
diving. 

The Big Family of Sam Smy 

Sam Smy, who has died at 91, .saw 
service in the Crimean War and claimed 
to be England’s oldest town crier. Ho 
has passed on at Orford in Suffolk, and 
has left 89 grandchildren, 99 great¬ 
grandchildren, and three great-great¬ 
grandchildren. ■ 

After 77 Years 

Mr. Grabowski was digging in his 
garden in Denmark the other day when 
he came upon an engagement ring, the 
one Ms father had given Ms mother, lost 77 
years ago. ■ . • 


200 Years at the The Man With a Gift 17 Blackfellows at 


Cricket Pitch 

Kent has just been celebrating the 
.2ooth anniversary of the famous cricket- 
ground at Sevenoaks. 

Lord Sackville, who opened a new 
pavilion for the Vine Cricket Club, biiilt 
to commemorate the bicentenary, re¬ 
called that he was a descendant of those 
who started Kent cricket, which has 
always played so great a part in the 
history of the game. A hundred years 
ago Kent had five of the finest cricketers 
of the time. Fuller Pilch, Alfred Mynn, 
Felix, Wenman, and Hillyer. 

Some writers begin cricket history 
with stool-ball, in which the ball was 
struck by the hand, the wicket being a 
stool, but the' early developments arc 
uncertain. There was a London Cricket 
Club in 1700. The famous Lord’s Cricket 
Ground in London, made by Thomas 
Lord, dates from 1787. 

The first Australian team to visit 
England was that of 1878, and the first 
Australian victory over England wa.s in 
1882 at the Oval—by only seven runs! 


Beyond All Price 

We take this from Mr Baldwin’s tribute to 
Lord Grey of Fallodon, to whom he unveiled 
a tablet at the Foreign Ofiice. 

Grey’s being was of liis native soil 
and native rivers. Her birds and her 
beasts were England to him, and as a 
consequence he of all men was never 
distracted by the gossip of the market¬ 
place or the chatter of the metropolis. 
He had that poise which, in this age, 
is beyond all price. 

He had an ideal married life for a 
short time, but ho was left alone, and 
in II years saw everything for which 
he had fought fall in ruins about him. 

To know him was a privilege, and 
on this occasion wo do not mourn him. 
His ashes are in the North, his soul 
is with his Maker, and his spirit will 
abide in our hearts for ever. 


The Scotsman From 
Rhodesia 

There arc 16 .men still surviving whom 
Cecil Rhodes chose as his pioneer settlers 
of Rhodesia. 

Alexander Tulloch is the oldest of 
these, and at 78 he has come to London 
to sec the King crowned. 

He is enjoying it all—except the pave¬ 
ments. lie is used to riding over the 
springy veldt, and finds paved streets 
hard walking. Ho thinks Rhodesia the 
world’s finest country, with but one 
drawback—;it has too few people 1 He 
and his wife, walked 500 , miles from 
Johannesburg to settle there, carrying 
their two children. V ■' 


The Good Neighbour 

Canadian schoolchildren have earned, 
saved, and sacrificed their pocket-money 
to send aid to the sufferers from the 
recent floods in the United States. 

This was done on their own initiative ; 
no appeal was made. . The American 
Red Cross reports that it has received 
450 dollars from this source. This 
money from children is being spent to 
help children. 


Father and Son 

A father and son appeared before the 
Bristol Housing Committee the other day.. 
The father, who owned property at 
Clifton, told the committee that as he 
found it difficult to make notes he had 
brought his boy along. He asked them 
to allow the lad to come into the room. 
As the committee were agreeable the 
son came in. . He was 76, the father 99. 


the Kinema 

An astonishing thing has happened in 
Australia. 

Through swamps, across flooded rivers, 
and over enemy territory where their 
lives were constantly in danger, 17 
Blackfellows have tramped over 600 
miles to the kinema. 

What talcs had been told among their 
people it is impossible to say, but it 
seems that some of their tribe had carried 
back to the wilds stirring stories of 
living pictures, and these 17 young 
natives decided to see for themselves. 

Half starved and tired out, they 
reached Port Darwin, where they were 
taken to the Picture Palace. They sat 
motionless without betraying either 
wonder or amusement as they stared at 
the flashing shapes. No one could under¬ 
stand their speech, and now that these 
pioneers have returned to their homes 
we cannot know what they thought oi 
the show ; but it is wonderful that these 
men of the backwoods of Australia have 
seen Cleopatra, and that they are tolling 
their tribe about the white man’s magic. 

Yeta of Barotseland 

Yeta the Third, paramount chief of 
Barotseland, ' who has a seat in the 
Abbey, has come a long way to' claim it. 

He travelled in his royal barge, 
manned by forty picked paddlers, for 
360 miles down the Zambesi before he 
came to the Rhodesian border. There 
the forty paddlers with their feather 
headdresses were left behind, and, he 
came on by car, rail, and liner. 

When he sits in the Abbey to see his 
liege lord crowned he will wear the 
uniform King George’s grandfather 
presented to his father Lewanika. It 
is a sacred garment among the Barotse; 
and Yeta sent it to London some time 
ago to have it made to fit. 
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The Transit OF 
Mercury 

Little World Grazing 
the Sun’s Disc 

By the C N Astronomer 

On Tuesday next, May ii, the 
planet Mercury yill pass between the 
Sun and the Earth, so directly on this 
occasion that, seen from the southern 
parts of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
Mercury will appear to pass across the 
lower edge of the Sun’s disc. It is what 
astronomers call a transit of Mercury. 

As the drawing shows, the e.xtent of 
this transit is veiy small, even as seen 
from the south of Western Australia, 
where most will be observed. Farther 
north toward equatorial regions of 
Southern Asia and in the southern half 
of Africa Mercury may only graze the 
Sun or travel like a tiny notch along 
his southern edge, the size of the notch 
becoming less the farther north the 
observer is placed. The apparent length 
of Mercury’s journey upon the Sun also 
depends on the latitude of the observer. 
Seen from the southern portion of West¬ 
ern Australia Mercury will take nearly an 
hour, from about 8.30 to nearly 9.30, 
to complete his journey from left to 
right across this small arc of the Sun. 

Speeding at 35 Miles a Second 

Elsewhere the graze will gradually 
lessen toward northerly latitudes until 
north of the tropics, and so in our country 
nothing of the transit will be seen. 

However, in 1940, on November 12, 
wo may hope to be more favoured, as 
happened on November 7, 1914, when 
this little 3000-mile world presented a 
fascinating sight through the telescope. 
He then appeared speeding at nearly 
33 miles a second in front of the Sun— 
which fortunately for Mercury was about 
30 million miles beyond—Mercury being 
near perihelion. Nevertheless it took 
Mercury upward of four hours before he 
completed his journey across the lower 
half of the Sun’s face, 

Transits of Mercury arc comparatively 
rare events, the last having occurred 
on November 10, 1927, when it was 
partially observed in Britain ; but only 
for about an hour after sunrise was the 
little black sphere to be seen travelling 
toward the edge of the solar disc. 
Previously, on May 8, 1924, similar con- 


LOWER PORTION of the SUN 


The coming transit of Mercury shown at its 
greatest extent 

ditions occurred, and Mercury was only 
to be observed in this eountry for little 
more than an hour after sunrise. 

Mercury revolves round the Sun in 
an orbit which is tilted to that of the 
Earth at an angle of about 7 degrees, 
consequently when Mercury approaches 
between our world and the Sun, as he 
does at intervals of 116 days, he usually 
passes a little way above or a little way 
below the Sun. There are, however, 
two points where Mercury’s orbit, as 
seen from the Sun, must cross the 
orbit of the' Earth. These are what 
astronomers call the nodes.' So, if 
Mercury happens to be at or near one 
of these nodes at the same time as 
the . Earth, Blercury will be almost 
exactly in line with the Earth and the 
Sun, and'we see a transit occurring. 

■This periodical juxtapo.sition of the: 
Earth and Mercury always happens 
within a day 'or two of May 7 or 
November 10, transits usually occurring 
in couples, as in 4924-1927 and 1937- 
1940, with a long 7 to 13-yoar interval 
between. The transits - also repeat 
themselves almost exactly in a cycle 
every.46 years, but as-thc same side of 
the Earth is not always turned to the 
Sun when they occur they are not always 
seen from the same countries. G.F.M. 


Holes 

More important than we niight 
think at first, holes have a.inultitude 
of uses. : 

The eye of a needle is a hole. Without 
holes a sieve and the rose of a watering, 
can would be useless. In holes we plant 
trees and flowers. Through a hole comes 
the light which makes a picture in a 
camera. A small keyhole enables us to 
open a big door. Leaves bi-eathc through 
tiny holes ; and even our own bodies are 
kept fresh and wholesome by millions 
of holes in our skin. 

Vanishing Houses 

Often holes appear in the wrong 
places. In our pockets they provide a 
way of escape for small coins ; in ships 
they are a menace to life. Sometimes 
great holes appear in the earth without 
warning, a row of houses vanishing in 
the twinkling of an eye. Not long ago 
an old mill was lost in a great cavity 
when the roof of a salt mine gave way. 

Holes arc [everywhere. In the oak 
roofs of some of our finest churches arc. 
hundreds of thousands of holes made by 
the death-watch beetle. Wells from 
which oil or water are drawn arc holes; 
and the biggest mines are really no more 
than vast holes burrowed by men, as 
moles unakc passages under our fields. 
One of the biggest of all holes made by 
human labour is the crater of the Premier 
diamond mine near Pretoria, the spot 
from which the famous Cullinan diamond 
came. Caves where the sea comes 
surging in with a roar like thunder and 
caverns where the bones of c.xtinct 
animals have been lying undisturbed for 
ages are among the most mysterious 
holes we know. 

Two Black, Holes 

Perhaps the most famous hole of all 
is the Black Hole of Calcutta. A dun¬ 
geon 22 feet .square, it was used as a 
prison for 14C people, who were crowded 
into it one June day in 1756. All the 
air they had came through two small 
windows, and so terrible was the follow¬ 
ing night that when morning came all 
but 23 were dead. 

England has her own Black Hole at 
Chapel-en-le-Frith in Derbyshire. Into 
its small church were thrust 1500 sup¬ 
porters of the Young Pretender nearly 
200 years ago. Herded together, they 
were pent up in that little space for 16 
days, suffering such,agonies that 40 were 
dead when the doors W'cre opened. 

An Unfortunate Saying 

It is curious that Derbyshire should 
keep the memory of another hole, for if 
we come to Ashover we may read in the 
church register the name of Dorothy 
Matley, who was buried somewhere near¬ 
by, one April day in 1660. JohnBunyan 
wrote about her, telling us that she made 
a living by washing rubbish from the 
lead mines, and that she had a bad habit 
of saying, " May the ground open and 
swallow me.” 

One day a boy accused her of stealing 
two pennies from him. She at once said,. 
"iMay the ground open and swallow me 
if I have.” 

Hardly were the words out of her 
mouth Than the ground gave way under 
her feet and she and her tub. disap-, 
ppared. 'When they brought her to 
light again she ^vas dead, and in her 
packet were the pennies she had stolen. 


Nature Has Been 
Kind To Bath 

Will Bath Be Kind 
To Nature? 

Everybody knows how beautiful 
Bath, has been, and is; no town in 
England has been more wisely planned, 
and she lies in the hollow of a natural 
basin with hills all round her clothed 
with trees. 

Yet it is strange that Bath should 
treat a tree so ill as to regard’ it as a 
notice-board for her announcements. 
A correspondent w'ho has been staying 
there writes to us that in the beautiful 
Victoria Gardens all the notices are 
nailed to trees. 

Would it not be worth rvhile to set up 
posts in all our parks for such notices ? 
There is nothing in the world more 
beautiful than a tree, and the best of 
town.s has all too few of them. The A A 
sins less and less in this respect, and 
only rarely now do we find its yellow 
signs on trees. Perhaps Bath will think 
it over and be more kind to Nature, 
who has been .so kind to her. 

THE SNAKE AND ITS 
CHARMER 

One of the most famous snake- 
charmers, an Egyptian named Moussa, 
has died from the bite of his own cobra, 
which he sought once too often to charm. 

There is abundant proof that non- 
poisonous snakes can be tamed, that 
they get to know their owners, to refuse 
food from any hand'but theirs, and to 
mourn when those for whom they care 
arc absent from them. 

But there is no proof that poisonous 
snakes can be taught to regard human 
beings with affection. They are pre¬ 
pared to attack from the moment they 
leave the egg, and their nature seems 
unchanging. 

How, then, can they be charmed ? The 
answer i.s that the reptiles are never 
tamed, but merely maimed. Their 
poison fangs are removed, and then the 
native who owns such a snake can pro¬ 
duce the reptile from his basket, play 
his pipe before it, and take endless 
liberties with it. 

But snake fangs grow again, and 
snake-nature remains unaffected by all 
the captivity and feeding to which the 
reptile is submitted. When the fangs 
have reached a sufficient length to enable 
their owner to give a wounding bite the 
bite is made. Such a bite must be 
poisonous, for as pressure is brought to 
bear a sac of venom at the root of the 
channelled tooth is squeezed, the deadly 
fluid tuns down the tooth into the wound, 
and "we are told that the charm has 
momentarily failed. The charm was 
never there. 


GUARDING THE FIRE 

Salford’s Boy Scouts arc keeping watch 
on fifty tons of rubbish. 

The building of a Coronation beacon 
has already begun on the hill of Kersal 
Moor, and tree trunks, old wood, litter, 
and other material gathered fronYa wide 
area are now being brought together in 
the hope of a mighty blaze on May 12. 

The guards, who keep watch all 
through the night, have a brazier to 
give them a little warmth ; and during 
the last week of the bonfire more guards 
will be on duty, each pair taking a spell 
of four hours. Plainly Salford’s Scouts 
are true to their motto. Be prepared. 


NEXT WEEK'S C N 

Owing to the Coronation and Whitsun¬ 
tide next week’s CN will be ready on 
Tuesday instead of Thursday. 


Do Not Be Too Late 

Make sure of your copy of the C N Extra 

SEND HIM VICTORIOUS 





* Get this 
Rule book 
It tells you all the 
Secrets ofthe League 
ofOvaltineys 

17 VERY boy and girl should send 
at once for the official Rule- 
book of the League of Ovaltineys. 

It is produced in colours and 
contains the golden rules and other 
information required for . the 
guidance of the many thousands 
of members. 

All the secret high-signs, signals 
and code, by which members com¬ 
municate with each other, are fully 
described and illustrated. 

Once you get this book you will 
be as keen as anyone to qualify for 
your handsome bronze badge of 
the League, and join all the thou¬ 
sands of other boys and girls who 
are obtaining such great fun and 
benefit from the League’s activities. 

How you 
can become an 
Ovaltiney 

All you have to do Is to fill in the form 
helow and post it in an open envelope 
(Id. stamp). 

The Chief Ovaltiney will then send you 
the official Rule-book and tell you how to 
get your bronze badge of membership, 

POST THIS TO-DAY! 

To the CHIEF OVALTINEY, 

184 Queen's Gate, London, S.W.7 

I wish to become a member of the League 
of Ovaltineys. Please send me, free, the 
■ official Rule-book of the League. 


Name 


Address 


Ase. 


(Write in block LETTERS) 

C/nWrcH'g A’cHispoBCP, B/5/S7, 
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There’s a variety of real * fruit 
flavours in Rowntree’s Gums and 
Pastilles 1 Tangerine—is that your 
favourite ? Then here’s tangerine 
at its juiciest—among niatiy other 
tempting fruit flavours—lime and 
lemon—soothing blackcurrant— 
luscious'raspberry 

FRUIT CLEAR GUMS are bard ‘ 

, FRUIT PASTILLES are medium 

Andif youUke soft confectionery ■■■ 

.' try *JUICY-FRUITS* inpacketi or loose 6d, 54 


Spectaffor CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER Readers 



CHILDREN’SliEWePAPEH CORONATION EXTRA 

" V , ; ■ On sale at dll Newsagents'mid Dooksialls, Be sure to get a copy, 

id ■ . 


The Farmer From 
Down Under 

And the Engine-Driver 
Off the Rails 

Australian farmers are here for the 
Coronation, and have a word for their 
English cousins. 

The first word is that they admire 
our friend Farmer John immensely and 
are glad to take lessons from him. 

Tlie last word is said to Farmer John 
in the friendliest spirit, and it is that 
the way to make things pay is to stick 
to the job. That is what the farmer in 
Australia has had to do through the last 
few years of drought, depression, and 
falling prices. He has gone on to deliver 
the goods, and now the Australian farm 
is beginning again to pay. You cannot 
keep a good Down Under farmer down 
uncler long. 

But Australia is the land of oppor¬ 
tunity, and Western Australia has been 
named the- Worker’s Paradise. Its 
Premier, Mr J. C. Willcock, began life 
as an engine-driver, and then, in the 
words of Mr Malcolm MacDonald (\vho 
welcomed him on his arrival in London), 
“ went off the rails and became a 
politician." 

Mr Willcock is not the first Labour 
Premier to rise from the ranks. One of 
his predecessors, Mr John Scaddan, 
began in charge of the winding ma¬ 
chinery at the Kalgoorlie gold mines. 

£25,000 A YEAR 

A Windfall For Jamaica’s 
Peasants 

Jamaica, where the high winds blow, 
has received a windfall of £2^,000 a year. 

It has been wafted from England where 
•some unknown friend of the Jamaican 
peasant has sent it for the benefit of 
these hardworked cultivators of the soil. 

The island has nearly 800,000 of these 
coloured toilers, so that the money would 
not mean mpeh to any one of them, 
but it is to be put to the good use of 
teaching them to better themselves. 
Education is their greatest need, and out 
of the fund are to be founded travelling 
scholarships for elementary teachers. 

COMPETITION RESULT 

In C N Competition Number 24 the 
two prizes of ten shillings have been 
awarded to Peggy Berryman, Shottis- 
ham Rectory, near Woodbridge, Suffolk ; 
and Joy R. Jones, 174 Fosterhill Road, 
Bedford,,who sent the neatest written 
correct lists. 

The 20 Coronation souvenir writing 
sets have been awarded to the following, 
whose attempts were next best in order 
of merit according to age : 

Joan Baker, London, N 17; Roy Brooks, Watford; 
Connie Dicker. St Albans ; G. Hatton, Berkhamsted ; 
John J. M. Haughton, Dublin ; Kathleen Holman, 
Bnbbacombe; Anthony Jackson, Fareham, Hants; 
Muriel James, Rochford; Margaret McGeachan, 
Portobello; David W. Mathieson, Aberdeen ; Evelyn 
Mercer, Tonbridge; James {Morgan, Berkhamsted ; 
Ann Murray, Walton-on-Thames ; John Saunders, 
New Malden ; Margaret Sibley, Guernsey ; Jean R. 
Temlett, Dursiey; Betty Thornley, Burton-on- 
Trent; Margaret Whitlam, Salisbury ; J. A. Sword, 
Glasgow; Tom Wassell, Burton-on-Trent. 

Watch the CN for more interesting 
competitions with many prizes. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of IVlay 1912 

A Cab Up in the Air. A wonderful taxi¬ 
cab has just been built by Monsieur 
Bleriot, the first airman to fly across the 
English Channel. The window is in 
the floor. Instead of plying about the 
streets, the new taxicab flies through 
the air, and the passengers look through 
the window at the earth below. The 
driver sits outside, like a chauffeur. 
The new taxi is, in fact, a great aero¬ 
plane, with a cab for carrying passengers! 


Painter OF THE 
Birkenhead 

The Fate of Half a 
Thousand Men 

Thomas Hemy, the artist who 
painted the sinking of the Birkenhead, 
has passed away only 12 days aft.er 
the death of his wife. 

He has closed his eyes at 86, his end 
.coming in the Isle of Wight, where he 
loved to look out to sea and watch the 
ships for ever sailing by. Pie had been a 
sailor in his young days, and all his life 
he loved ships. When he was old he 
painted the Mauretania, and when he 
was young he painted the most famous 
of all his pictures, the scene on the 
Birkenhead just before she went down 
off Cape Agulhas in 1852. 

In his picture we see women and 
children being rushed to the boats, the 
angry sea, the wreckage on the doomed 
ship; but most of all we are impressed 
by the orderliness of the soldiers, every 
man standing in his place and calmly 
waiting for the end : 

Now we recount no fable; Europe, hear! 
And when they tell thee “ England is a fen 
Corrupt, a kingdom tottering to decay, 

Her nerveless burghers lying an easy prey 
For the first comer,” tell how the other day 
A crew of half a thousand Englishmen 
Went down into the deep in Simon’s Bay 1 
Not with the cheer of battle in the throat, 
Or cannon-glare and din to stir their blood, 
But, roused from dreams of home to find 

their boat 

Fast sinking, mustered on the deck they 

stood, 

Biding God’s pleasure and their chief’s 

command ... 

Hugh Todd, believed to be the last 
survivor of the Birkenhead, has also just 
passed away. 

SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

Although many schools will not be 
in session next week there will be special 
broadcasts of an educational nature 
which children can listen to at homo. 

Outstanding broadcasts of the week 
will be Viscount Bledisloe’s talk on 
King and Empire, and a description 
of some ■ important features of the 
Coronation ceremonial. 

Schools will be heard on the air in 
Monday’s special concert, when school 
choirs from London, Bristol, Bridgnorth,, 
Cardiff, and Leeds sing a programme of 
selected songs. 

Tuesday’s music will be in dramatic 
form, two interludes being broadcast. 
In the first Queen Elizabeth is heard 
playing on the virginals, while the 
second gives a picture of the first per¬ 
formance of Plandel’s Water Music bn 
the Thames. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Food and the Empire; by 
B. A. Keen. 2.30 Special Concert by 
School Choirs. - , 

Tuesday, 11.30 King and Empire: ‘by 
Viscount Bledisloe. 2.5 Our Countryside : 
by C. C. Gaddum. 2.30 Book Talk by 
Desmond MacCarthy—Charles Dickens’s 
Great Expectations. 3.0 Special Music 
Broadcast—Royal Occasions. 

Thursday, 2.5 The King’s Houses; by 
Geoffrey Boumphrey. 2.30 The Coronation : 
by Hugh Ross Williamson. 

Friday, 2.5 In Martinique a Month Ago : 
by Clifford Collinson. 2.30 Programme of 
Sea Stories and Songs: by Commander 
A. B. Campbell and Stuart Robertson. 

Scottish Regionai 

Monday, 2.5 Junior Geography—Irish 
Peasant Farmers: by Ian Wilson. 2.30 
Poetry and Speech : by Charles Graves. 
Tuesday, 2.5 Scotland’s''Workshops—-Kit¬ 
chen for the Cows : by W. G. Ogg, Ph.D. 
Thursday, 2.5 As National, 2.30 The 
House p£ Strathmore : by J. D. Mackie. 
Friday, 2.5 and 2.30 As National. 
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ON SECRET SERVICE 




By John 
Mowbray 


The Crossword Mystery 

- CHAPTER 1 
Across—Four 

Dehind the locked door of his room in 
the Government building Sir Richard 
Wakeling had been, showing a riew-spaper- 
to an eager-faced boy who •sat in a chair 
beside him. And now Sir Richard started to 
speak again witli great carefulness. 

“ So there you arc, David 1 ” he said. 
" See what you can make of it. Eor though 
I am head of Secret. Service I' confess- I 
make nothing of it. I’m no good at cross-, 
words, you think ?The flicker of a smile 
touched Sir Richard's firm 'mouth... ", You 
, arc;wrong. I’m a,whale at crosswords... But 
this one I " .He shrugged his shoulders. It 
beats mo entirely." , . . ^ . 

■ ■P'You. me.an that .the word.s underlined 
do ? The rest, doesn't matter."'. . . , - ■ 

••'1 Of cour.se I mean the words under-, 
lined,” said Sir, Richard, as his troubled eyes 
sought the boy’s eye’s. „ ...J- .... . 

- But these had dropped to the crossword 

marked -in-the .newsp.aper,—or,,rather, to. 
certain of its words underscored in red ink. 
Then the boy took pencil and paper and 
jotted them down. .'The rc.sult ran like this: 
...Across. 4. They arc better vvdthovit 
guard. ' . . - ,,, .. ; . . ... . 

He recited them, at ..the same time con¬ 
sulting the .crossword.. “ Across, Four," 
he uttered. “ That ihcans, sec clue number, 
four across; ,. And .clue-number four across 
reads: They are letter wilhoui gt(ard.":‘: Then 
he looked up abruptly. Uncle Richard,' 
who.sent that ? " , 

" Don’t I wish I knew 1 But, like so many 
cpmmunipations,' it • reached- me anony¬ 
mously by the fiost. .You’re sharp, so you’ll 
ask whether, neither .the'po.stmark nor the 
Writing on the wrapper .offers any clue." The 
.writing is' in.,,printed : characters. . The 
wrapper is.one .of those supplied by all the 
post offices. And as for the' postmark,’.'. 
Sir Richard'exclaimed in du.sgust, " it’s a 
blur.”. . •■ .... ,... ..., ... .. 

" And the Post Office people.can't help 
you ?!■ David persisted.. • , 

■...This brought.the grave man’s dry little 
smile to bis lips. " Secret Service dbes not 
share its secrets,'A lie answered. 

- ‘i-And you don’t think'.the message, is a 
■hoax, sir,” ..... 

" Tt may be,” Sir' Richard responded, 
weighing his words; "Yes, it may be a hoax, 
Or it may have been sent by a rat^-” 

"A rati” 

. " A ratter. In other words, an agent in 
the pay of the other side who has taken 
alarm at some blow which he knows to be 
pending.” . ; 

" 'Which makes it more serious.” 

" Of course. Of, thirdly, David, it may 
have proceeded from one of my own men 
compelled to lie low. He would trust, you 
see, to the postmark to help with the clue.” 

" 'Yes, I see that,” owned David. " And 
now you can’t trace him ? ” 

" We are trying to, of course,” said Sir 
Richard emphatically, " but it’s like hunt¬ 
ing for the needle, you know, in the haystack. 
And meantime ?, Meantime 1 What might 
happen? Disaster might happen. So yottr 
job's plain : and that is to get busy at once 
with the wretched thing’s meaning.” Sir 
Richard had grown almost testy. But his 
next words helped David more, “ You did 
splendidly in that Montaraguan affair. Now 
your chance has come to prove yourself 
for the second time.” 

" I’ll try,” David promised. 

" Exactly. You’ve wits. Now exert 
them.” Sir Richard rose. “ I have only to 
remind you,” he added, " that I should 
never entrust such serious secrets to you, 
David, if you did not spring from a family 
that has always served the State well; and 
if, moreover, your youthfulncss were not 
your armour against the suspicions of the 
people plotting against us. 'They'won’t bo 
on the watch out against a boy.” 

“Well, I hope not, sir,’.’ replied David, 
on his feet also, and tearing his copy of the 
puzzling words into scraps. " I don’t need 
that, sir, I.have got it by heart,” he ex¬ 
plained, as he followed Sir Richard down the 
room to the door. 

Sir Richard unlocked the door. And out 
David stepped, into that long and silent 
corridor, at the top of the building, trodden 
only by the men who slipped in like shadows, 
and like shadow.s stole .away again on their 
duty. And how he was one at last of their 
brave, secret brotherhood. It thrilled him, 
every step he took' down that hushed 
corridor. 

But what a tiger 1 Ho had stepped out 
into the sunshine with the weirdest cross¬ 
word that ever he had confronted. They 
arc better without nuard —yes, a regular 


tiger I For it wasn’t, as Sir Richard had 
shown him first thing, as if the four-lettered 
word which answered the clue in the cross¬ 
word itself, a word of four letters beginning 
with a d and ending with js, and demon¬ 
strably dogs, threw any light lipon their 
informant’s dark message. For though 
dogs might be better without a leash, other¬ 
wise " unguarded,” Sir Richard had con¬ 
fessed he had found it impossible to link 
dogs with any quarter whence trouble might 
be threatening to the national affairs which 
concerned. Secret Service. : - ... ; ' 

So David set his wits to work on another 
■tack. Supposing, he reasoned, that our 
attention is not meant to be drawn to tlic 
Word itself, "dogs, but to something else 
that is better without a guard. What arc 
better -ivithout a guard ? Why, no'end of 
things I - For c.xaihjilc ; you may' want n. 
guard for the'gems in a jeweller’s window, 
but you don’t want a grille for the cod on 
the fishmonger’s slab. And in hot weather 
some eatables arc better guarded in ice, 
but you’ve no need to guard your coffee 
beans against melting. "And so oh. But it 
got him no nearer; and here he was back 
in the secluded lodgings whereto'he had 
retreated to dodge observation while "at 
work on that'mystery of the stolen'docu¬ 
ment.' It made hini chuckle still to consider 
his nerve in matching himself against the 
agents, of Montaragua,- and to remember 
how small he had made His Excellency look 
and how he. had outwitted-that slinking 
rhusician 1 . Ah, but that was an easier prob¬ 
lem than this.. • • ■■ . '■ ,.. T -. 

. The words wouldn’t leave his mind for a 
moment, but day followed day without 
^bringing him nearer their meaning. . . 

CHAPTER 2 . 

In the park ■ ; - 

A M,\N was sitting on a seat iri'St James’s 
, Park.' He had it. to hirnsclf, which : 
suited .him nicely,, enabling him to stretch ’ 
his long legs down its'lengili ; th'eyAwcrc 
very long legs, very thin ; and hik body was 
tliin, and his face was tliin ; and even liis"^ 
eyes had a curiously thin appoaranec. In . 
front of him ran the children, playing and 
laughing. But his head .was turned toward; 
the spires of that great building in which 
■ delegates ■ froi'n every British Ddrniniohr 
' rvould soon be gathered in conference with 
Britain’s Government. ' . . . 

He heard nothing of the laughing children 
who passed him. And yet his hearing was 
good, as his sight must have been, for 
already he had heard a slow tread approach¬ 
ing, and the moment he ,brought liis head 
round those eyes of his had taken in every 
particular of the individual who.se footstep 
had touched his ear. This person was a boy 
of good build and straight figure, who was 
walking slowly because he was full of 
thought. And on the instant the occupant 
of the seat had restored his legs to their 
natural position and whipped out a news¬ 
paper. 

Along came the boy. The man’s head 
ivas bent over the newspaper. But ju.st 
when the boy had come alongside the seat 
the newspaper fell fluttering down to the 
ground ancl its reader’s h.and went con¬ 
vulsively to his riba, while a furious spasm 
of coughing shook his thin body. He was 
clutching his ribs, he was coughing and 
choking, he seemed to bo fighting for breath, 
drumming his heels. 

Darting to him, the boy unbiittoned.his 
collar, and the thin eyes thanked him 
mutely as the choke les.sencd. Bit by bit it 
grew easier. He coiild gasp out his thanks 
next as he motioned the boy not to leave him. 

So the boy stayed beside him. 

" You all right, sir ? Are you sure you’re 
all right ? " he inquired. 

" In a moment, in a moment,” panted the 
other. 

" Shall I fetch you some water ? ” 

, A negative head-shako replied. 

" Well, what can I do ? Is there nothing, 
sir ? ” David persisted. 

" No ; stand by. That’s all.” 

The man was distressed still, and forcing 
his w'ords out in gulps. 

But in another minute this gulping 
subsided. The blood ebbed aw'uy from the 
face, left it sallow again. " It’s nothing. 

I caught my breath. I do now and then. 
Distressing!” the man jerked. "Alarm¬ 
ing I But there’s nothing to it. It pa.sscs. 
It passes,”, he, muttered, 

David had had a fright. " Are you sure,” 
he repeated, “ that you wouldn’t like ine to 
fetch you a: glass of water ? Or can I help 
you home, sir ? ” . 

" No, no, my dear lad. Just stay with me 
for a few moments. Sit down I Sit down 1 ” 
Continued on page 14 


HOW COIJUD YOU- 

JUMP OVEP A HURDLE 
CARRYIMG A GLASS AND 
A HALF OF MILK? 



That’s easy. Everybody knows that 
a glass and a half of pure full-cream 
British milk goes into every i lb. 
block of CadburyS' Milk Chocolate. 
So all you have to do is to slip the 
block into your pocket and go right 
ahead. Simple 1 


Nobody sensible .walks about 
with a glass and a half of milk 
in their pockets—but a whole 
army of the wisest people 
you ever saw carry Cadburys 
Milk Chocolate: for their be¬ 
tween - meal snacks. All, that 
milk makes sure there’s real 
energy there for you, as well as 
making this chocolate meltingly delicious. 

The doctors say ‘ Eat More Often it makes you stronger — 
keeps you on your toes. Cadburys is an ideal handy snack for 
doing exactly that. Make sure you have some always with you. 

Cadburys 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
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Billy only liked lean meal. 

The golden fah he would nol* eah 




. \1 

said: The way^ho 
ing wil'h Ahora suet-'' 


Soon Billy grew a 
bonny lad“ 
Top of t*he school 
and pride of Da 


"Atora” puddings solve the difficult problem of the 
children who dislike fat. The doctor will tell you 
that "Atora” is beef fat in its most digestible form, 
rich in the vitamins so necessary for youthful develop¬ 
ment. So don’t woiTy about the children’s dislikes, 
but give them what they do like — plenty of delicious 
puddings made with "Atora” containing all the 
nourishment they need. 


Send a postcard to-day 
for a post free copy .'of 100 
best pudding, etc., Recipes, 
to HuGON & Co.,' Ltd., 
Manchester, 11 . - 



Continuefl from page :13 

Thus urging, the. stranger! leaned back 
and drew a deep breath. David plumped 
down beside him, watching him anxiously. 

“ All 1 That’s better I That’s better I 
Would you pick up my newspaper for me ? ’’ 
David stooped and recovered the paper, 
all in a heap, and straightened the crumpled 
sheets before he restored it. 

"It’s lucky for.mo you were on the 
spot," said the man. “ I didn’t see you 
coming. You dropped from the blue, lad.” 
He smiled at David. " Or wps I too busy, 
perhaps ? Do you Icnow what I was doing 
just when that fit started ? ’’ 

. What a soft question ! ^ | 

" You were reading the paper,’’ replied 
David. ! 

“ Yes, yes. But what part of the paper ? ’’ 

" I don’t know,’’ said David. 

Tlie man coughed lightly. “ I was doing 
the Crossword,’’he uttered, 

" The Crossword 1 " As David exclaimed, 
in spite of himself, it was ail he could do to 
keep the start out of his voice. 

“ Aye, the Crossword. Are you good at 
crosswords, my lad ?” 

David shook his head. '' Ko," he 
answered, shortly and guardedly, as he 
shot another glance at this spindle-legged 
stranger w'ho was opening the paper at the 
right page again. 

" Oh, you’re not, lad. I’m sorry. I was 
hoping you’d give me a hand.’’ 

“Just how, sir?" questioned David, 
feeling his way. 

' " Well, how does one help another man in 
a crossword ? They work out the clues 
together. You know the sound principle: 
that . two heads are better than one,’’ 
responded the stranger. His voice was thin, 
like hiihself, and curious in this way, that 
he hardly seemed to move his lips as ho 
spoke. " There’s a clue here,” he uttered, ^ 
keeping his gaze on the paper. ’’ Let’s see, 
now. Which tvas it ? Oh, yes 1 Across. 
Number four——" He stopped with great 
suddenness, and in the same flash. he 
brought his searcliing eyes straight up from 
the paper to David’s. 

It was then that David lir.st brought into 
play that queer faculty, which afterwards 
was often to serve him in such good stead, 
of making himself look much younger than 
he was. Assuming an expression infantile 
almost, he said: " Across means the 

sideways words, doesn’t it?’’. And to 


himself he , said " Now, if you’re a friend . 
you'll come put into the open. But I don’t 
believe I fancy you, Mister Spindle-shanks." 

The stranger was passing his tongue 
across liis lean lips—like a snake, David 
thought, with sudden repulsion. Then the 
thin, toneless voice sounded again. "Do 
you live Iiereabouts, lad ? ’’ 

"No," said David. 

" You surprise me I ’’ 

" Why ? ’’ ,. . : 

" Because when I saw you coming along 
you didn’t seem' like a person who had 
never been in the Park before. You weren’t 
looking round you as a'newcomer does to 
take it all ,in I ’’ 

” Wasn’t I ? ’’ 

" No. You were mooning along like a 
person whose mind is_on something else. 
Your thoughts appeared to be far away 
from the Park." , ' 

The stranger left his words there, but 
when David said nothing .he returned to 
them with a laugh-.' 

“ You were studying, eh ? " lie remarked. 

" I lay you’re a student ? At scliool still, 
eh ? Is that it ?, Keen on your lessons I " 

■ ’’ But I tliought,” rejoined David, in a 
tone of indifference, “ that you told me 
you didn't see me coming along." And, 
casually as lie pitched his voice while he 
spoke, he regretted at once that he couldn’t 
recall the words. For they brought such a 
queer and speculative glance from the 
other that lie felt that he had probably 
made a mista,ke in revealing himself 
sharper than lib appeared. 

The man masked his queer glance with a 
smile. 

" Did I say I hadn’t seen you ? Then I 
couldn’t have been thinking of what I was 
siiying. But I mustn’t keep you," he went 
on. " You’ll be anxious to be off. Have you 
very far to go ? " ' 

‘'^Yes, a good way," said David. 

“ Then you’ll go by bus, I suppose ? ’* 

" I like walking," said David. 

The man rose and extended liis hand. 
" Then goodbye,'.' he uttered. " And I'm 
much obliged, my dear lad. Perhaps we’ll 
meet here again ? " ■ 

" Yes, perhaps,” said David. 

" Goodbye again. Don’t be late for your 
lessons." 

And as tlie stranger uttered this parting 
injunction another faint and very peculiar 
smile touclied liis lips. 

TO BE CONCLUDED 


Jacko Gets More Than he Wants 


J ACKO was very excited about a Great 
'Dane which followed him nbarly 
home one dinner-time. 

"That’s Constable Smiffin’s dog," 
remarked Adolphus ; so intelligent 
that he has trained it to help him to 
arrest people," he added. 

" Great Scott! " exclaimed Jacko. 
" IVouldn't I love to see him do it I” 
"You’ll manage that, soon enough 


his surprise, Jacko found that the 
prisoner was,himself. ■ 

*'Er—good dog—splendid fellow I " 
stammered Jacko. Then, " Let go, 
sir 1 " he ordered, beginning to feel 
decidedly uncomfortable. 

The animal's grip tightened. 

’ ".Hil Constable 1 Call him off!" 
yelled Jacko. But, to his dismay, the 
officer was nowhere in sight. 



.Gently, but lirmly, the.I 
if you don’t behave yourself," said 
Adolpliiis. 

Jacko finished his dinner, and started 
back early to school. Before long he 
overtook Constable Smiffin walking 
dowm the road, with his'Great Dane. 

" I say 1 ’’ cried Jacko. " I.want to 
know how your dog arrests folks with¬ 
out hurting ’em." 

. “ You do, do you ? " said the con¬ 
stable, with a grin. " Well then, scamper 
off and I’ll show you.” 

Jacko ran off. Two minutes later, at 
a word from his master, the Great Dane 
bounded after him. Gently, but firmly, 
the dog’s teeth Kripped_^his arm, and, to 


dog gripped Jacko’s arm 

Someone else was, worse luck. To. 
Jacko’s disgust Adolphus came along, 
and he doubled up with laughter to see 
his brother’s fix, 

"It’s nothing to laugh at,” roared 
Jacko. “ Make the brute let'go.’’ 

Not mo ! ", retorted ■ .Adolphus, 
hurrying off. “ That dog’ll hang on till 
his master gives the word." 

It did! Half an hour later the 
constable was finishing his dinner when 
he suddenly remembered the dog. 

Jacko'was soon set free, but the joke 
was all over IMonkeyville, and poor 
Jacko thought he was never to hear the 
last of it. 
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The Childrens Newspaper 


Children’s Newspaper offers every reader the Greatest of All Coronation Souvenirs 

A SUPERB 


THE STORY OF THE 

CORONATION 

Edited by Sir John Hammer ton 

^ Sumptuously Bound in Blue Cloth ic ^^4 Pages Exquisitely Printed 
Art Paper, Size 9|" X 7i", Weight 3i /b. if Six Magnificent Plates 
in FULL COLOUR if 130 Pages of Illustrations 

A colossal demand is anticipated for this wonder volume oE the Coronation ; 
the most sumptuous, the most complete, and the most carcfully-planncd ol all 
books dealing with this momentous occasion. ■ 

In its pages a tale is told of England’s bygone Kings and Queens the 
history of the present Royal Family, the romance of King George and Queen 
Elizabeth,' and of the glory and pageantry of the crovvning of the King 
Emperor and the tremendous part it plays in welding our Empire together. 

A fortune has been spent on the preparation of this unique gift volume, and the 
terms in which it is offered by CHILDREN'S NFAVSPAPER amount very 
nearly to a gift. The Editor is glad to offer readers such a book ; it is safe 
to sav that no finer or more lasting souvenir of the Coronation can be obtainccl 
anywhere. It will bo ready for you very shortly after the Coronation, with 

Vivid Descriptions of ACTUAL SCENES at the 
Coronation and many pages of CORONATION 
PICTURES TAKEN ON CORONATION DAY 

"The story of the Coronation” is something which 
■ every member b£ the family will read and enjoy and 

turn to again and again; a treasured possession 
to keep and hand on to future generations, 
a worthy, memento of a new and historic reign. 


AIR MAIL PACKET FREE 

vW liUcrfBttns collection of CoiumrmorAtfvo, Pictorial 
ftnd All' Hail Stamps, hicliuUiig XowfonndlaQd (rishtiiig 
Xowfoimdlandcr), Uolfflum (Qiiecu Asirid and Prlnoo—a 
Leautiful stamp), Dcccan I'lclorlal, f;iiiiia (now snr. 
charge) and a lino set . of Atr Mali Sinimis, Free to 
•applicants'for our Bargain Approvals enclosing Jid. for 
postage and packing, (Abroad Gd.) 

n. STOCKTON St CO., 
GLENDALE,” NORTH MIMMS, HERTS. 


DUKE OF WINDSOR STAMP PKT. FREE! 

OdIj 11' dlJTercnt Colonial King Edward VIIT stamps 
were fsaued, and there Is one oT them in this p.ackvt of 
32 varieties. Amongst other fine stamps, there are 
emissions from Fhlllppino Islands. Cbarkarl Sluto. Sets 
of Japan,.Canada. Australia, and Spain, Hyderabad, Iran 
(Lion), Czccho-Siovakla and Morocco Agencies, Finally, 
wo. are Including a beautiful Vatican City stamp, another 
depleting King George VI (when Buko of York), ami 
lastiv a fine portrait issue of tho present I'opo. All 
ABSOLUTELY ERKK.-Just send 2d. postace. rcdiiestlng 
approvals. ~ LISBURN A TOWNSEND tC.N.), 
^ LIVERPOOL 3. 
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IsdpJoanJbet yoiidonf j 
mdfr idta^ fish climb trees! \ 


Course I do! You're not 
the only one thats got 
^he WrigleyBook "^^^ 




LABEL 




IREE! 


This wonderful book, 

“ Strange Peoples and Animals of the Empire”, will 
tell you about MILE-A-MINUTE FELINES, 
LIVE “TEDDY” BEARS, ANIMAL ENGINEERS, 
WINGLESS BIRDS, etc:, etc; MANY SURPRISING 
FACTS AND INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPHS; 

Send tor youM copy today 


Simply fill in 
this coupon (write^_ 

TO WRIGLEY (SALES) LTD.,DEPT. W 

IbUS) ami post It, 177 ^ TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, VV.L 
enclosing 14, stamp j>i(ase send me a copy of ’’Strange Peoples and Animals of the Empire,** 
andl() wrapper labels • . 

from WrigUy's P.K. Name.—... ___i_ ■ 

or Spearmint Chexv- 

ing Gum, to Wrigley Address____:_—. 

(Sales) LM., af the ‘ _ ' 

address on coupon. ........_f_ . ._ _ . — 

Stamp your envel- / tnclae one Jd. Ilamp and 10 mapper lahelt from Wrigleu'i Chewing Qum. 

ope with lid. 


HOW TO 
OBTAIN 
THIS BOOK 

Fint ol all yon must write 

f our- name and address on 
orm 1, whicb is just an 
ordinary label, on wbicb yon 
must stick Id. stamp. Then 
fin in Form 3, wbicb is youv 
Reservation Form, Then 
send tbese forms to CHIL¬ 
DREN’S NEWSPAPER. 
When they are received in 
onr office, yon will be sent a 
Gift Voucher on which to 
qualify for “ Tho Story of 
the Coronation." 

There are four spaces on 
this Gift Voucher on which 
yon will have to stick lour 
Tokens cut from the bottom 
left ol the last paqe of 
CHILDREN’S NEWS¬ 
PAPER lor four consecutive 
weeks. When this Gift 
Voucher is complete—i.e., 
alter lour weeks—you {.re 
asked to send a P.O. for 3/6. 
crossed / Sc Co./. This 3/6 
includes the cost of card age 
and'delivery to your door, 
cardboard container lor 
packing, and insurance, etc. 
.“The Story of the Coro¬ 
nation ’’ can only be sup¬ 
plied to readers who com¬ 
plete the necessaiy Gift 
Voucher. As this volume is 
only available to regular 
readers, it you have not 
placed n regular order for 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 
yon must do so at once. 
Overseas readers are not 
eUgible. Irish Free State 
readers will be liable for any 
import duty imposed. 


i(b Stomp 
must be 
affixed here 
by YOU. 


NAME 


FULL ADDRESS 


POST AT ONCE 

RESERVATION FORM 

Applicants must complete label above 
anti 'affix halfpenny stamp in space 
provided. Fill in this Reservation Form 
and .send with label to: . 

CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER Presentation Booh Dept. 
(G.P.O. Box No, 184a), Cobb’s Court, 

Broadway, London, E.C.4. 

I hereby apply for GIFT VOUCHER and request 
you to reserve for me^in accordance with your special 
offer, a copy of " The Story of the Coronation." 1 
have given a .standing order to mv Newsagent to 
supply CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER regularly 
each week . 

Deader's Name . ........ 

(State Mr., Mrs., or Aliss) . 

Full Address ..... 

..... ForOffleeUse 

Newsagent- .... 

A ddress ..... | | 

PLEASE WRITE IN BLOCK LETTERS. ” * 

You must fill In LABEL above and send 
with this Reservation Form in unsealed 

envelope bearing halfpenny stamp. VeriCicd ... 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the. world 
for Us a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Arithmetical Problem 
\^HAT is the number of your 
house in High Street ? 
asked Bob of Harry. 

“ If yon add four times the 
number to twenty," replied 
Harry, “the result is the 
same as'if you add seven times 
the number to five.” 

What is the number of 
Harryfs house ? Bob was able 
to tell him within 30 seconds. 

Answer next week 


What Capitals Are These ? 


A Seaside Tragedy 
a man on the pier, 


^ I’m 


Qaid 
afraid 

My little pet dog I’ve mislaid. 

I left him alone ; 

Drinking in the ozone. 

And over the edge he has strayed.” 

What They Are 

A NATIVE of Annam is an 
Annamite; a man of 
Bengal is a Bengali; a Congo 
man is a Congolese ; a Java 
native is a Javanese ; an in¬ 
habitant of Kamchatka is a 
Kamchadal; and a native of 
the Philippines is a Filipino, 


Ici on Parle Francais 


\^, .jiMf 1 i^K—— 




-N 



JJY adding and subtracting the letters shown or represented by the 
objects the name of a European capital will be revealed in eacli 
'line above. .a nswer next teeck 



Le dtapeau La luo . La bannitio 
fla'i sired banner 
Comme les rues sont gaies, avec 
les ' drapeau.'c et' les banniSres 
flottantes! ' ' 

How gay the streets are, with the 
flags and the streaming banners I 

A Difllcult Rhyme 
^Yindow is not an easy word 
with which to find a 
rhyme, but hero is a verso 
which gives a fairly successful 
one.: 

Bold Robin Hood, that archer 
good, , . 

Shot down fat buck and thip doe ; 

Rough storms withstood in tliick 
greenwood, . 

Nor cared for door or window- 

May-Dew 

Jn the old days May-dew, 
especially that collected 
on May Day, was considered 
to have special virtues. For 
one thing, the dew was held 
to be of great value as a cos¬ 
metic, and women were in 
the habit of collecting the 
precious drops and using 
them as a face wash. Walking 
with bare' feet in the dewy 
grass in i-May was said to be 
good for the gout, and even 

The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues below. Answer next week. 

Reading Across. 1. The King will be thus honoured on May 12 . 7. Insignia 
of Royalty used at the Coronation. Id. Provide with new chairs. 16, Atotor- 
less aeroplane. 17. Famous motor-cycle' races.* 18. Pulp. 20. Denotes 
contiguity. 22. Knight’s'title. 23. Royal monogram. 24. A ceremony in 
all our thoughts. 28. In the direction of. 29. Nothing. 30. Native mineral 
containing, metal. 33. One who regards with approval. 35, The thing in 
question., 87. Magnificent. 38, A mean liovel. 39. Unaccompanied. 


Cromwell believed this. In 
the time of Pepys, the famous 
diarist. Fellows of the Royal 
Society would go out in the 
early morning to gather the 
May-dew, which was carefully 
stored away in little phials 
and used in the treatment of 
various complaints. Pcpy.s 
tolls us that his wife went 
down to Woolwich to " gather 
Alay-dew . , , to wash her 
face with.”' 

Enigma 

J GIVE permission, yet you’ll find 
I’m problematical as well. 

I am the name of many a maid. 

If, in addition, I should tell 
That my brief hours are 744 , 

And that I’m blossom and a tree, 

No doubt, with just a little thought, 
You’ll very quickly fathom liie. 

Answer next week 

Hew the Camellia Got its Name 
Camellia family of 
' plants were so named 
because they were brought to 
European notice ,by a-Mora- 
■ vian Jesuit named Camellus, 
who collected plants in, the 
Philippines. In China oil is 
squeezed from the seeds and 
used in place of olive oil, and 
the flowers of one variety arc 
used for scenting tea. 

Other Worlds Next Week 
the evening Mars is in the 
South-East. In the morning 
Jupiter is in 
the Soutli and 
Saturn and 
Venus low in 
the East. The. 
picture shows 
the Moon at 
nine o’clock 
on Wednesday 
evening. Coronation Day, May f2. 


IN 




Readin? Down. I.-An utterance of grief. S. Royal Engineers.* 3. 
Outsize.* 4. Soaked. 6. Peculiar to the country, G. French for and. 8. For 
example.* 9. In Biblical times these followed the harvesters. 10. Three¬ 
toed sloth of South America. 11. Lord.* 12 That Is.* 13, Skill. 15. Food 
to entice prey. 18. Sung in the Abbey. 19, A monastery. 20* To perform. 
21. As well. 25. A bird makes this in France. 26. Same as 80 across. 27. His 
Majesty.* S2. Heraldic term for gold. 34. Pronoun. 80. Trade Union.* 


What Am I ? 

gLiND am 1; blind was ever 
from my birth. 

Yet have I eyes tliougli I live in 
the earth: 

And eyes that were never intended 
to see 

You would tliink could not be of 
much service to me. 

Of a family large and useful am I; 

You bake ■us, you boil us, you 
roast, and you fry; 

And, strangely enougli, for tlie 
wonder increases, , 

If you wisli to produce us you cut 
us in pieces! Ansteer next veek 

Remember This 



'vyiiEN about to paint a rocking- 
horse 

The thing to bear in mind,. of 
course, 

is freely to use, without restraint, 
The finest brand of spotted paint. 

This Week in Nature 
Qne of our beautiful moths 
now on tlic wing is the 
Emperor. • The general colour¬ 
ing of male and female is very 
similar, but the male has a 
richer tone. The wings are 
pearly - grey, rhottled with 
brown, dark grey, and chest¬ 
nut. On each of the wings 
is an eye-like spot of black 
encircled by rings of buff and 
black, and dark crimson and 
violet. 

What Happened On Your Birthday 
May 9. Sir James Barrie born 1860 

10. Louis XV died.... 1774 

11. Justinian the Great born 483 

12. Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
bom in London . . . 1828 

13. Cuvier died in Paris . . 1832 

14. Henry IV of France 
assassinated .... 1610 

15. Ephraim Chambers, pub¬ 
lisher, died . . . . . 1740 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Jumbled Seas* Mediterranean^ North) 
Bering, Caspian, Timor, Baltic. 

Lewis Carroll’s Ana. Word Diamond 
gram Puzzle. Now, ,, . 

1 think. No,with-,ink. . rJ t i r 
Withnokin. Hint, I ^ ■ 

know. Think I won. ■ c 

By Numbers. Lion, viper, ox, cat. 


Talos Beforo BedtImB 

The Model Plane 

U NCLE Dick, who was an 
airman, hfid sent John 
, a splendid model plane. 

Daddy promised that on 
Saturday 'they should go up 
to the Common and give the 
plane its trial flight, 

Saturday came at last, a 
clear; sunny day, with a 
slight breeze. John held his 
treasure very carefully across 
his knees, and an old gentle¬ 
man on the opposite seat 
asked if he might look at it, 
As he handed the precious 
plane over John told him all 
about Uncle Dick. 

The old gentleman said he 
supposed John was going to 
be an airman when he grew 
up, and John said " Rather ! ’’ 
There were lots of boys 
flying models on the Common. 
John's behaved beautifully. 
Daddy, showed him how to 
hold it facing the -wind to 
start off. It soared high into 
the sky, and circled and glided 
in the smoothest fashion. It 
aligh-fed most gracefully, tdo, 
and did not fall bump on its 
nose, as some of the others did. 

John felt very proud when 
' two big boys from his school 
stopped their own flying and, 
came up to watch. He allowed 
them to fly the new plane, 
and everyone agreed it was a 
splendid model. 

Presently Daddy held up 
his head and said; “ Wo 

must be careful. The wind is 
rising.” 

Then John let the plane go 
again. Up, up, it went, 
higher eyen than before; then 
turned, and made off across 
the Commion. 

Away went Daddy . and 
John after it, their faces 
turned up to the sky. Right 
to the edge of the Common, 
across the road, and over the 
tall tree-tops of the wood 
beyond, quite out of sight, 
went the little plane. 

“■ Ob, Daddy 1 " gasped 
..John, ■ ” It’s gone I What¬ 
ever shall we do ? ” 

Daddy shook his head. 

“It looks like flying for 
miles,” he said. “ All we can 
do is to put a notice in our 
local paper, I’m afraid.” ' 
They caught the next bus 
home, and after a sad tea 
Daddy brought out his writ¬ 
ing-pad to write the, notice 
for the paper. 

Suddenly there came a 
knock at the door. 

To their astonishment there 
stood the old gentleman they 
had met in the bus, and in his 
hands was John’s model aero¬ 
plane 1 

" I found it quite undam¬ 
aged on the middle of my 
lawn,” he explained. “ What 
a good thing you had put 
your name and address on 
it,” he added, with a smile, 
“ or I should never have 
known whose it was.” 



There is no more valuable hint for 
making successful pastry, cakes and 
puddings than this:—Use plain flour 
and Berwick’s Baking Powder. Differ¬ 
ent recipes need different amounts of 
■‘raising ” and by using Berwick’s with 
plain flour you can regulate the quantity 
according to-the recipe. 

Unless you follow this golden rule, you 
cannot get the light delicious results 
that professional cooks get. They use 
plain flour and Borwick’s. 


fME S^mPlE 

Send ft post card for a Free Sample oC 

Lingfords iodized Liver Salts, 

the new and better health Salts, which give 
“seaside good health“ all the year round. 

Sweetened in tins, unsweetened in bottles. 

Joseph Lingford and Son Ltd., Dept* Ch.N, 
Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham, L.a.i/a7 


SEASIDE HOLIDAYS - 2d. AH HOHR 

Kfitr ‘Jf- wo receive we can give’a very 

ror Kvery Z'- East End boy or girl 12 
hours by the sea. HOW MANF MAY W£ HAVE THE 
lOY OF SENDING ON YOUR BEHALF t Please reply, 
with remittance, to The Rev.Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 

=EAST EPID RllSSSOW= 

Central Hail, Bromley St„ Commercial Rd., Stepney, E,1 


GO ABROAD 
IN THE BRITISH ISLES . 
TO THE ISLE OF MAN 

• An AnciPDt IisranJ Kingdom, full of glamour and 
romance, aboiiading with unusual sights and sccnos. 
There are hosts ot imitiue tilings hosidcs horso-drawa 
trams anil cals without tails, though you may not hava 
heard of them. For an endless round of entertainment, 
too, and best value obtainable, Join the half-mtlllou 
who have alrrady inado this 193? holiday resolution : 
Z MUST GO TO THE ISLE OT MAN THIS 
YEAR. 

rRINCIPAL EVr.NTS: n.A.C. International tight C'.xr. 
Race, June 3. London to Isle of Man Air Race, May 29. 
ifauT Air Derby, May 31. 100 Cvinras Open liowllnu 
Tournament at Douglas, June 14 to 19. Tourist Tropht/ 
Motor Vycle Races, June 14, 16 and. 18.' fnternattonal 
Ificycle T,T. Race, June Ancient-Tynwald Ceremony. 
(WoTid's Oldest Open-Air Parlfament), Julj; 5, IJfoiv- 
Innd Catherine, July 19, • Manx Grand rrix Motor Cycle 
Road Races, Sept. 7 and 9. 

ISLE MAN 

FOR HAPPY HOLIDAYS 

Full particulars of air and boat services, train times, 
hotels, boarding-houses, apartments, etc., on application 
free from Tourist Agents and Station Masters, op 
G. L. Claguc, Publicity Department, Isle of Man, or 
1J9, Grand Uuildings, Trafalgar Square, London (open 
Faster to September). 



AHO KEEP WElLi 


Coronation 

Book 


TIjo Children’s Newspaper Is printed In England and published every Thursday by- tlic Proprietor, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Pleetway Ifouso, I'arrlngdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
AdvcrtiBomentOfhcosiTalllsHouso, Tallis Street, London, E.C,4. It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15, 1929, 
at the l*ost Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Hates everywhere: 11s a year; 5s Cd for six months. It can also be obtained from the Solo Agents for Austrtilla and New Zealand: J^Iessrs Cordon 
& Gotch, Ltd.; and for South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd. May 8, 1937. ' " P.L. 




































































